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GAINS  FOR  lO  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS! 


Averaging  1,272,26.3  net  paid,  the  total  eir- 
^  culation  of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
uring  tlie  official  six-month  period  ended 
fwch  31, 1943  set  a  new  high  water  mark  for 
Jy  six-month  period  in  history.  During  the 
tried,  the  Sunday  Tribune  delivered  from 
17,108  to  86.3,213  more  total  circulation  than 
ther  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers. 

Each  year  for  the  past  10  years,  Sunday 
ribune  average  net  paid  total  circulation 
*nng  the  six-month  period  endeil  March  31 


has  shown  a  gain  over  the  average  for  the 
period  ended  on  the  like  date  in  the  year  before. 

In  the  perioil  covered  by  the  chart,  the 
audience  delivered  to  advertisers  by  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  has  been  increased  by  more  than 


418,000  families — a  huge  new  market  with 
more  families  than  live  in  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Pittsburgh  ami  Albany  combined. 

It  pays  to  advertise  in  the  newspaper  more 
people  read  and  want! 


ilf  StRVIV, 


(H\(\i.o  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

hOR  1)6^1  \KS 


Average  net  paid  total  daily  circulation  during  the  official  aix-month  period  ended 
March  3t,  1943:  967373 


A  few  years  ago  the  outlook  was  dark 
for  a  victim  of  infantile  paralysis.  To¬ 
day,  thanks  to  Sister  Kenny’s  new  con¬ 
cept,  this  child’s  chances  for  complete 
recovery  are  tremendously  increased. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


**^1  EVENTUAL  CONQUEST 
OF  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  IS 
NOW  ASSURED— THANKS 
TO  SISTER  KENNY  I" 


Out  of  the  lonely  bush  country  of  Australia, 
in  1912,  news  began  reaching  the  world  of 
a  nurse  with  a  revolutionary  new  treat¬ 
ment  for  infantile  paralysis.  Thus  began 
the  dramatic  story  of  one  of  the  truly  great 
figures  of  our  time.  Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny. 

In  August,  1940,  a  young  Minneapolis 
lawyer  named  Henry  Haverstock,  whose 
son  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  benefit  from 
the  Kenny  treatment,  called  on  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune,  to  seek 
certain  assistance  for  Sister  Kenny,  now  in 
America.  The  medical  faculty  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  had  recognized  Sister 
Kenny  locally,  and  the  Minneapolis  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  had  provid^  facilities 
for  demonstration  of  her  method.  However, 
she  had  not  yet  received  nation-wide  medi¬ 


cal  recognition.  Her  passport  would  soon 
expire.  Would  The  Minneapolis- Star- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune  help? 

A  reporter  was  assigned  to  look  into 
Sister  Kenny’s  work.  For  weeks  he  studied 
poliomyelitis  and  Sister  Kenny’s  method. 

Sister  Kenny’s  passF>ort  was  extended. 
Additional  facilities  were  provided  by  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Para¬ 
lysis  and  the  University.  The  first  com¬ 
prehensive  story  in  America  on 
Sister  Kenny  and  her  method  was 
carried  in  The  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  in  September,  1940. 

Since  that  time,  the  Sister 
Kenny  method  has  won  nation¬ 
wide  recognition  from  American 
medical  authorities.  When  ap¬ 
plied  early  enough  in  certain 
types  of  cases,  80%  recover. 

Epidemics  in  New  York,  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Little  Rock  have  illus¬ 
trated  the  effectiveness  of  the  Sister 


Kenny  method — with  complete  recovery 
resulting  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

On  December  17,  1942,  the  Elizabeth 
Kenny  Polio  Institute,  a  municipal  clinic, 
was  dedicated  in  Minneapolis.  At  a  civic 
testimonial  dinner  a  thousand  neighbors 
paid  tribute  to  Sister  Kenny’s  work.  Re¬ 
sponding,  she  dedicated  “hands  and  heart 
to  the  good  and  understanding  people  of 
Minneapolis  and  America.’’ 

Sister  Kenny’s  gratitude  toThe 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  is  echoed  by  fathers  and 
mothers  all  over  Minnesota  and 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  To 
more  than  300,000  families  every 
weekday,  more  than  350,000  on 
Sundays,  these  newspapers  are 
not  just  a  source  of  complete 
news  and  authoritative  leader¬ 
ship,  but  also  enterprising  citi¬ 
zens,  good  neighbors  and  de- 
Kenny  pendable  friends. 


Minneapolis  Star-Journal  a7^  n^Tribune 

JOHN  COWLES  • 

STAR-JOURNAL  |•vening)*'•f  TRIBUNE  (morning)  Ovor  300,000  it  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE  Ov«r  3S0,000 
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^Portm, 


"il^ns 


On  the  Job 
in  BALTIMORE 


‘January,  1943,  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  Survey  of  Baltimore  Manpower. 


To  reach  with  assured  effectiveness  this 
group  now  particularly  receptive  to  a  sales 
message,  use  the  medium  instantly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  nome  of  Baltimore.  .  .  . 


These  women  are  only  a  part  of  the  rich 
Baltimore  market  which  offers  such  a  fertile 
field  for  the  promotion  of  a  meritorious 
product  or  a  valued  trade-name. 
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Whether  you  want  a  single  fact — who,  what,  when,  where — or  background  material  for  a 
topical  article,  you’ll  find  your  New  York  Times  Index  a  comprehensive,  easy-to-use  morgue. 

Cross-references  aid  you  in  getting  all  the  details  you  want — and  brief  summaries  of  the  news 
sometimes  “fill  the  bill”  without  further  research  on  your  part. 

The  New  York  Times  Index  serves  as  a  guide,  also,  to  the  general,  national  and  international  news 
in  your  own  newspaper — for  once  you  know  the  date  of  a  specific  news  item, 
it’s  an  easy  matter  to  refer  to  your  own  files. 

How  else,  for  $35  a  year,  can  you  have  such  a  complete  morgue?  You’d  pay  a  couple  of  clerks 

that  much  in  one  week  to  do  your  clipping  and  filing  and  cross-filing! 

Place  your  order  now’  for  the  valuable  1942  Annual  Index,  as  well  as  for  the  timely 

month-by-month  issues  for  1943.  Combined  price,  $86.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 


Timas  Square,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Monthir  UlUM.  available  approzimacely  one  omiu^  alter  pubiication  date.  t2U  per  year.  Annual  volume.  $26. 
COMBINED  monthly  and  annual  subscription.  $K  per  year 

Postpaid  In  the  United  States  and  rassesstans  Bcl'sc-.!  rates  for  back  Issues  of  annual  volumes. 
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FOUNDED  M  1884 


PB  Gave  124.314  Tons 

i  w  ^  ijpjjg  Courier,  Champaiirn  (Urbana)...  0 

V  Chiouiro  Defendi'r,  Chioairo .  177 

I  Chicago  Hecald-American.  Chicago -  600 

XN  6AAf  O  IXXL  wXX  X^X^X^^TVlX  Chicago  oI  Journal  of  Commerce,  Chi- 

Supplemental  Grants  to  300  Publishers  Chicago  Daiiy  (Drovers  Journal)  (3hi- 

In  First  Six  Months  Revealed  in  List  lo 

Released  at  Request  of  Congressmen  rterirurDaiHlzSlteru^  3 

News-Sun,  Waukegan  .  43 

...otiTMCTriM  Aiie  2 _ SuDole-  Redding  Searchlight,  Redding .  0  Indiana 

VASnlX'ICil'-/  ,  B-  ...  L  Daily  Independent,  Richmond .  167  Evening  Republican,  Columbus .  8 

mental  grants  of  newsprint  to  pun-  Sacramento  Bee,  Sacramento .  62  Daily  Truth,  Elkhart .  8 

'  Uorc  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  San  Diego  Tribune,  San  Diego .  600  Evansville  Courier-Press,  Evansville..  86 

194  714  tons  with  the  Peoples  World.  San  Francisco .  6  Post  Tribune.  Gary .  43 

ear  aggregated  1^4,014  tons  Wim  me  Pranclsco  News,  San  Francisco.  .  .  80  Hammond  Times.  Hammond .  66 


rhicago  Sun’s  added  aliowance  of  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  San  Fran 
7,525  tons  topping  the  list.  Mcrcury-Hcrald,  San  Jose.  .  . 


6  Post  Tribune.  Gary . 

80  Hammond  Times,  Hammond. 
Herald-Argus,  La  Porte . 


Cisco .  300  Vincennes  Sun-Commercial,  Vincennes. 

San  Jose  Mercury-Herald.  San  Jose.  .  .  60  Kansas 


- -  UUBC  oaii  .  .  uu  JVHnHas 

These  grants  were  made  pursuant  Santa  Ana  Register,  Santa  Ana .  27  Arkansas  City  Traveler.  Arkans.as  City 

n  appeals  provided  for  in  War  Pro-  Times-Herald,  Valleio .  184  Lawrence  Journal-World,  Lawrence... 

I  .•  vDOiiIntinnc  onvprinc  Colorado  Leavenworth  Times.  Leavenworth  .  .  . 

luction  Board  regulations  cove  1  b  Telegraph-Gazette,  Colorado  Springs..  42  Parsons  Sun,  Parsons . 

necial  situations  where  proof  could  Denver  Post,  Denver .  638  Pittsburgh  Headlight  A  Sun.  Pittsburgh 

r  adduced  that  the  fixed  quotas  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver  83  Kentucky 

'J?  not  suffice.  He  PrinUng  <md 

hiblishing  Section  look  favorable  few  BVfc.Vrl  S?  j,.,,,  p„n.'T£S'n‘d,l. 

ction  on  about  500  applications  re-  Bristol  Press.  Bristol .  13  Rouge  . 

eived  from  approximately  300  pub-  Meriden  Daily  Journal,  Meriden .  6  cLholic  Action.  New  Orle'ani !  ! .  i  .  ! 

^hers.  The  report  on  supplemental  ^XrbSryXpi^WicamAn^e"'^^^^^^^  Picayune.  New^  Orleans . 

Uowances  is  set  up  by  quarters  and  erbnry  . .  71  Slddeford  Daily  Journal.  Blddeford.. 


184  Lawrence  Journal-World,  Lawrence...  9 

Leavenworth  Times,  Leavenworth  ...  6 

42  Parsons  Sun,  Parsons .  25 

638  Pittsburgh  Headlight  A  Sun.  Pittsburgh  6 

83  Kentucky  • 

News  Publishing  Co..  Bowling  Green.  6 

Courier  Journal  A  Times.  Louisville.  .  220 

Lonlsana 

Daily  Town  Folks,  Alexandria .  81 

State  Times.  Baton  Rouge .  36 

„?  Catholic  Action,  New  Orleans .  22 

Times  Picayune,  New  Orleans .  731 

Maine 


any  of  the  names  of  newspapers  ap-  News-Journal.  Wilmington 
»  In  each  ot  the  two  quarterly  „„„„„„  V-hSot'.*  . . . . 

ports.  Daily  News,  Washington . 

. _ <liawa  Evening  Star-Sunday  Star.  Washington 

Ktquttftd  Tonnage  Not  Shown  Times-Hcrald,  Washington 


erbnry  . .  71  Blddeford  Daily  Journal,  Blddeford 


Herald-Express-Telegram,  Portland  .  .  .  126 

Maryland 

0  Afro  American  News,  Baltimore .  62 

240  Sun  Papers.  Baltimore .  1,116 

864  News-Post,  Baltimore  .  757 


Washington .  670  Salisbury  Times,  Salisbury . 


The  data  made  available  this  week  Washington  Post,  Washington  .  647  Massachusetts 

News-Herald.  PanamL”cUy .  26  ’ 

96nb6rs  of  Conpross*  Xficr©  is  noWl*  Ncws^Journal,  P6n8&col3  40  Boston  01ot>o«  Boston  s 

If  in  the  report  to  indicate  the  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  Tampa .  135  . 

M  tonnage  thS  had  been  requested  ^  Georgia  KWwtT,n\Tv‘:r-  !  i ! 

hher  in  \he  aggregate  or  in  the  in-  (^^lumbu;  10 

Unces  where  some  allowance  was  News  A  Telegraph.  Macon .  24  New'lb^dVord . 


Jg  Morning  News-Evening  Express.  Sa- 

f  Names  of  few  of  the  metropolitan  '  . Hawaii" . 

Newspapers  are  missing  from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Territory  Hawaii 
but  the  allowances  scaled  down  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Territory  Ha- 


rom  the  Chicago  Sun’s  top  figure  of 
7525  (because  it  was'  not  published 
arly  in  1941  and  had  no  base  period 
3  work  from)  to  the  Xenia  (O.) 
Itening  Gazette’s  low  of  a  single  ton. 
Total  supplemental  grants  in  the 
nt  quarter  were  66,532  tons;  in  the 
eand  quarter,  57,962  tons. 

The  Printing  and  Publishing  Sec- 
on  also  acted  favorably  on  about 
00  applications  from  magazine  pub- 
shers  and  approximately  the  same 
umber  from  publishers  of  books. 
Grants  made  to  newspapers  were 
utherized  under  Limitation  Order 
'■240;  to  magazines  xmder  L-244;  and 
3  books  under  L-245. 

The  newspaper  list  follows  in  full 
>r  the  first  and  second  quarters: 

OMXTS  OF  ADDITION.AL  TONNAGE 
FIRST  QUARTER  IfrlS 
Mwspaper  and  Address  Tons 

Alabama 

nniMnn  Star,  Anniston .  1!) 

iminrhiitn  News  A  Herald.  Birmiiig- 

Mm .  383 

‘  Jiiir  Dally,  Decatur .  16 

''I’l'i  Eagle,  Dothan .  6 

‘■i'lrn  Times.  Gadsden .  23 

■a'-viiv  Times,  Hunstville .  17 

™ile  Prees-Regisfer.  Mobile .  300 

nirfimpry  Advertiser  Journal,  Mont- 

'Mnery .  100 

‘-^loosa  News,  Tuscaloosa .  4 

<1  Springs  New  Era,  Hot  Springs ....  7 

"jjado  News  Times,  El  Dorado ...  8 

,  West  Amer.  Rec.  Times-Record. 

Jort  Smith  .  7.5 

■uniai  Democrat.  Little  Rock .  37 

Gazette.  Little  Rock .  86 

"r  Blnfl  Commercial,  Pine  BluH.  ...  26 

Republic  Gazette,  Phoenix.  .  173 

California 

™<1-Expreis.  Los  Angeles .  246 

*  ingeles  Examiner,  Los  Angeles..  1.090 

•  Mieles  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles . .  662 

L  1  Times.  Los  Angeles .  200 

w»l  Democrat,  Marysville .  12 

«‘»d  Tribune.  Oakland .  400 

“r  Report,  Ontario  .  3 


Standard  Times.  New  Bedford .  63 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy .  30 

Michigan 

Adrian  Telegram.  Adrian .  16 

301  Battle  Creek  Inquirer-News,  Battle 

Creek  .  0 

60  Detroit  Free  ^'ess.  Detroit .  3,091 


>  Ask  Woodpulp  Cutters  Be 
i  Made  Essential  in  Canada 

Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  Charges 
Government  Must  Take  Action  to 
Avert  20%  Shortage  of  Wood 

e  ,  , 

j.  MONTREAL,  Aug.  6 — To  avert  a  pulp-  ously  affect  Canada’s  economic  posi- 
[j  wood  shortage  of  1,250,000-1,750,000  tion  in  post-war  markets. 

cords,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  6.— “Positive  and  immediate”  help 

Ij  of  Canada  needs  the  ^  immediate  by  the  Dominion  government  is  neoes- 
cooperation  of  the  Canadian  govern-  sary  to  maintain  shipments  at  present 
ment  in  the  transfer  to  woodcutting  level  chiefly  through  “more  active  and 
of  20,000  internees  or  prisoners  of  effective  use  of  the  Industry  by  Na- 
war,  and  farmers  and  rural  workers  tional  Selective  Service  in  the  clari- 
when  not  engaged  in  farming.  This  fication  and  application  of  its  regula- 
9  was  revealed  today  in  a  report  on  the  tions  to  the  end  that  all  possible  farm- 
war  essentiality  of  woodpulp  made  grs  and  rural  workers  when  not 
public  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  needed  on  the  farm  may  be  employed 

6  of  Canada.  Cutting  of  woodpulp  has  gainfully  in  the  woods,  instead  of  re- 
^  been  declared  essential  in  the  United  maining  idle” 

0  States  but  not  m  Canada.  ^  out  that  over 

0  r  shortage  «  critical  m  the  giw.  the  Indu^ry’s  use  of  pulpwood 

face  of  increasmg  world  demand.  exports.  Official  estimates  of 

2.-Pulpw<md  products  today  are  in-  between  1,250,000  and 

7  dispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  a  j  ^bout  20%  of  the 

wide  and  ever  increasing  range  of  war  being  consumed. 

,5  materials  vital  to  the  fighting  forces.  „  .  »  n 

7  3.-Official  controls  have  already  ^timated  Canadian  shipments  of  all 
«  limited  consumption  and  eliminated  P'^lP  paper  products  durmg  19« 
6  the  major  parts  of  non-essential  use  f*"®-  Canada  1,021,^  tons  represent- 


of  pulpwood  and  its  products. 


ing  1,294,350  cords;  United  States 


4.-Excessive  curtailment  of  opera-  3,843,425  toM  representing  5  479,303 
tions  will  have  far  reaching  and  long  cords;  Britkh  Commonwealth  and 


lasting  economic  and  social  conse¬ 
quences  for  Canada. 

5. — Excessive  curtailment  will  seri- 


other  countries  680,423  tons  represent¬ 
ing  1,036,565  cords. 

Any  saving  in  Canadian  consump- 


Detroit  New.-*.  Detroit .  2,365 

Detroit  Times,  Detroit .  1,425 

Micbiran  Chronicle.  Detroit .  27 

Hillsdale  Daily  News,  Hillsdale .  7 

Erenins  Sentinel,  Holland .  10 

Iron  Mountain  News,  Iron  Mountain,  9 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot.  Jackson .  30 

Daily  Mining-  Journal.  Marquette....  5 

Midland  Daily  News.  Midland .  6 

Evening  News,  Monroe .  14 

Muskegon  (Thronicle.  Muskegon .  64 

Port  Huron  Times  Herald,  Port  Huron  30 

Daily  Tribune,  Royal  Oak .  13 

The  News,  Saulte  Ste  Marie .  5 

Minnesota 

Fergus  Journal,  Fergus  Falls .  10 

Mississippi 

Dally  Herald,  Biloxi .  48 

Laurel  Leader-Call,  Laurel .  10 

Tupelo  Journal,  iStpelo .  8 

Missouri 

Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City .  750 

The  Packer.  Kansas  City .  10 

Mobcrly  Monitor  Index,  Moberly .  2 

Sporting  News,  St.  Louis .  14 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis.  ...  096 

St.  Louis  Star-Times,  St.  Louis .  220 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis..  603 

Nebraska 

Norfolk  Daily  News,  Norfolk .  7 

Nevada 

Review  Journal.  Las  Vegas .  60 

Reno  Eve.  Gazette  St.  Journal.  Reno .  .  14 

New  Hampshire 

Claremont  Daily  Eagle,  Claremont ....  7 

New  jersey 

Evening  Courier-Morning  Post,  Camden  136 

Jersey  Observer,  Jersey  City .  60 

Newark  Evening  News,  Newark .  398 

Newark  Star-Ledger,  Newark .  385 

Newark  Sunday  Call.  Newark .  34 

Herald-News,  Passaic . 24 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News,  Perth 

Amboy.  N.  J .  13 

New  York 

Batavia  Daily  News,  Batavia .  13 

Binghamton  Press,  Binghamton .  60 

Newspaper  PM,  Brooklyn .  866 

Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo .  842 

Courier  Express.  Buffalo .  200 

Dunkirk  Printing  Co.,  Dunkirk .  10 

Star  Gazette- Adv. -Telegram,  Elmira.  .  23 

Endicott  Daily  Bulletin,  Endicott....  6 

Newsday,  Hempstead.  L.  1 .  176 

Post  Journal,  Jamestown .  79 

Long  Island  Daily  Press.  L.  I.  C .  144 

Long  Island  Star-Journal.  L.  I.  C .  .36 

Aulbau.  New  York .  20 

Civil  Service  Leader,  New  York .  18 

New  York  Daily  Mirror.  New  York.  .  2..31.5 
New  York  Daily  News,  Nsw  York .  . .  2.700 
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tion  would,  the  report  states,  be  in¬ 
significant.  Canada  uses  only  16.6% 
of  the  total  pulpwood  production  in 
this  country;  newsprint  used  in  Can¬ 
ada  accounts  for  less  than  3%  of  the 
total  Canadian  cut;  and  even  the  total 
elimination  of  all  pulp  and  paper  used 
in  Canada  would  not  offset  the  20% 
shortage.  It  is  admitted  that  some 
further  economy  in  Canadian  use  of 
pulpwood  might  be  possible,  but  such 
a  saving  would  not  exceed  perhaps 
75,000  cords  in  relation  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  over-all  shortage  of  between 
1,250,000  and  ‘1,750,000  cords.  That 
economy,  in  the  view  of  the  Industry, 
should  be  achieved  and  the  saving 
should  be  devoted  to  releasing  pulp, 
and  therefore  wood,  for  use  in  fields 
essential  to  the  war  effort. 

So  far  as  outside  markets  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  emphasized  that,  as  ex¬ 
ports  of  other  products  are  negligible, 
it  is  practical  to  consider  only  news¬ 
print  and  pulps.  Analyzing  news¬ 
print  exports,  the  report  shows  that 
2,520,000  tons  go  to  the  United  States 
and  326,000  tons  to  points  overseas. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
cerned,  statistics  show  that  newsprint 
shipments  have  already  been  cut  by 
17.5%,  a  decline  of  over  500,000  tons. 
It  is  stressed  that,  even  if  newsprint 
production  in  Canada  is  maintained  at 
current  levels,  some  additional  ton¬ 
nage  must  be  found  for  liberated 
countries  as  well  as  for  Britain  as 
shipping  conditions  improve.  Such 
revision  can  be  made  only  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Canada’s  best  customer,  the 
United  States;  and  to  a  much  smaller 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Series  of  Hearings  to  Be 
Held  on  Newsprint 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  2— The  House 

investigation  of  newsprint  resources, 
government  uses  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  uses  have  led  to  curtail¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  supply  will  go 
“on  the  road”  next  week,  with  the 
first  stop  scheduled  for  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  Aug. 
11,  12  and  13. 

The  Boren  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  proceeding  under  the  Halleck 
Resolution,  will  go  next  to  Montreal, 
Ottawa  and  Winnipeg  to  visit  Domin¬ 
ion  production  plants,  and  armed 
with  knowledge  acquired  there  will 
return  to  the  United  States  for  hear¬ 
ings  scheduled  as  follows;  Grand 
Rapids,  Aug.  24;  Lufkin,  Tex.  (site 
of  the  first  domestic  large-scale  news¬ 
print  production  using  southern  slash 
pine),  Aug.  28;  Oklahoma  City, 
Aug.  30. 

In  the  event  information  gathered 
in  these  meetings  indicates  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  a  course,  additional  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  scheduled. 

The  informal  hearings  in  New  York 
will  be  conducted  as  a  prelude  to  the 
investigation  nationally. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Brand 
Names  and  Newsprint,  headed  by  Hep. 
Boren,  will  hold  informal  discussions 
with  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
and  newspaper  publishers. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
will  visit  New  York  with  Chairman 
Boren  are:  Rep.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
(Dem.)  Texas;  Francis  J.  Myers, 
(Dem.)  Penna.;  Richard  F.  Harless, 
(Dem.)  Ariz.;  Charles  A.  Wolverton, 
(Rep.)  New  Jersey,  and  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  (Rep.)  Ohio. 

The  attendance  at  the  New  York 
meetings  of  Rep.  Charles  A.  Halleck, 
(Rep.)  of  Indiana,  author  of  H.  R.-98, 
which  created  the  committee,  and  a 
member,  is  not  certain  at  this  time. 

Rep.  Boren  has  advised  those  who 
are  expected  to  participate  in  the  in¬ 
formal  hearings  that  he  intends  to  de¬ 
velop  the  full  facts  as  regards  the 
newsprint  problem  In  an  effort  to  not 
only  lessen  the  impacts  of  war  on  the 
press,  but  to  also  bring  about  a  more 
widespread  understanding  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions  confronting  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country. 

Rep.  Boren  said  this  week;  “This 
committee  was  established  under  the 
authorization  of  a  House  resolution 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Under  that  resolution  we  were  di¬ 
rected  to  investigate  various  phases  of 
our  economic  life  and  the  government 
policies  related  thereto,  particularly 
any  phases  which  attempted  to  change 
our  domestic  economy  along  lines  not 
authorized  by  congress. 

“Concerning  newsprint,  our  field  of 
study  embraces  all  requirements 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  curtail¬ 
ing  production  or  use — whether,  and 
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to  what  extent,  the  formulation  and 
carrying  out  of  such  plans  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  connection  with  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.” 

WPB  Moves  to 
Save  300,000  Tons 
Of  Paper  Annually 

Washington,  Aug.  2— By  eliminat¬ 
ing  numerous  articles  of  paper  manu¬ 
facture  and  curtailing  others,  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  will  effect  a  saving 
of  between  250,000  and  300,000  tons 
of  paper  annually. 

Permitted  production,  where  any  is 
allowed,  will  be  based  upon  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  third  calendar  quarter  of 
1942.  In  some  instances,  110%  of 
the  base  will  be  sanctioned,  in  others 
the  same  amount  as  last  year,  and  in 
a  third  group  a  cutback  to  80%  is 
required.  The  absolute  prohibition 
runs  against  such  items  as  “panties” 
for  lamp  chops,  confetti,  decorative 
novelties  and  a  variety  of  other  non- 
essentials. 

Items  which  may  be  manufactured 
in  unlimited  amounts  are  specifically 
named  in  a  separate  listing. 

Regulate  Pulpwood  Use 

The  order,  said  WPB,  is  far  mca^e 
inclusive  in  its  scope  than  any  other 
paper  conversion  order;  “the  paper 
saved  will  be  utilized  to  far  better 
advantage  in  meeting  the  present 
exacting  war  requirements  and  cer¬ 
tain  civilian  needs  for  paper  and  paper 
products.” 

The  same  division  of  WPB  took 
further  steps  to  regulate  the  use  of 
pulpwood  by  drafting  a  plan  to  con¬ 
trol  shipments  to  mills  on  the  basis 
of  essentiality  of  the  end  uses.  Since 
a  very  minor  part  of  the  domestic 
production  is  converted  into  news¬ 
print  paper  the  allowance  eventually 
to  be  made  for  that  purpose  may  not 
be  indicative  of  official  thinking  on 
the  product’s  essentiality.  Canada 
must  still  be  the  major — almost  ex¬ 
clusive — supplier. 

Each  mill  will  be  notified  by  the 
WPB  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the 
amount  of  wood  pulp  which  it  is 
authorized  to  consume  when  Form 
APB-2973,  covering  proposed  August 
consumption,  is  returned  to  the  mill 
by  WPB.  Mills  have  been  notified 
that  General  Conservation  Order 
M-241  remains  in  force  during  August. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  Selective  Service  Headquarters 
meanwhile  have  formalized  the  de¬ 
cision  to  include  pulpwood  cutting 
among  the  essential  activities  and 
notices  to  that  effect  have  gone  into 
the  field. 

Seek  More  Wood  Cottert 

“The  whole  pulp  and  paper  indus¬ 
try,  desperately  in  need  of  more  pulp¬ 
wood,  is  hopeful  that  more  wood  cut¬ 
ters  will  return  to  the  woods  and 
increase  the  production  of  essential 
pulpwood,”  A.  G.  Wakeman,  director 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division,  said. 

To  insure  against  any  public  im¬ 
pression  that  the  classification  is  in¬ 
surance  of  draft  deferment,  Executive 
Director  Lawrence  Appley  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  (of  which 
Selective  Service  Headquarters  is  a 
unit)  said: 

“For  Selective  Service  purposes, 
interpretations  of  the  bulletins  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied 
in  cases  of  specific  activities  or  oc- 
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2nd  Lt.  Paul  C.  Smith,  former  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  shown  just  after  completing  his 
training  at  Officers  Candidate  School, 
Quantico,  Va.,  where  he  will  remain  an¬ 
other  10  weeks  for  further  training.  Lt. 
Smith  held  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  naval  reserve  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  but  tired  of  an  office 
job  and  resigned  so  that  he  could  enlist 
in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  as  a  private. 
After  completing  basic  training  at  Parris 
Island,  S.  C.,  he  was  promoted  to  private 
first  class  and  selected  to  attend  OCS. 


cupations  are  matters  which  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
board.  Inclusion  of  an  activity  or 
occupation  in  a  bulletin  does  not  as¬ 
sure  occupational  deferment,  nor  does 
exclusion  from  a  bulletin,  except  in 
the  case  of  non-deferrable  activities 
or  occupations,  preclude  consideration 
for  deferment  from  military  service. 
Subject  to  the  right  of  appeal,  the 
classification  of  a  registrant  is  de¬ 
termined  on  an  individual  basis  by 
the  local  board  upon  consideration  of 
all  the  evidence  submitted.” 


Ask  Woodpulp 
Cutters  Be  Essential 
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degree  at  the  expense  of  Canada  it¬ 
self. 

The  report  continues  “There  have 
been  in  some  quarters  extravagant 
estimates  of  newsprint  economies  that 
might  be  made.  The  majority  of  these 
estimates  are,  in  the  Industry’s  opin¬ 
ion,  wholly  unrealistic  as  they  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  world  situation, 
the  practical  difficulties  of  effecting 
curtailment  in  this  country  where  the 
raw  materials  are  close  at  hand,  and 
the  effects  of  such  proposed  curtail¬ 
ments  on  the  Canadian  economy  both 
today  and  in  the  post-war  period.” 

Further  curtailment  of  shipments  in 
the  United  States,  the  report  says,  en¬ 
tails  consideration  of  these  effects. 

A — United  States  publishers  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  adapting  their 
operations  to  a  moderate  10%  cut  in 
consumption. 

B — The  odium  resulting  from  any 
substantial  cut  will  fall  on  Canada, 
particularly  as  the  United  States  has 
declared  the  cutting  of  pulpwood  an 
essential  industry.  Practical  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  the  Industry  that  the 
effects  of  this  will  be  far-reaching 
and  long-lasting. 

C — Should  newsprint  supplies, 
mainly  the  responsibility  of  Canada, 
be  cut  more  deeply  and  magazine  pa¬ 
per  in  the  United  States,  entirely  the 
responsibility  of  United  States  mills, 
be  left  comparatively  imtouched  the 
odium  will  be  accentuated. 

D — Reducing  current  newsprint  op¬ 


erations  will  involve  substantial 
creases  in  Canadian  production  & 
Reduction  from  the  present  operaL 
rate  of  65%  to  50%  would  incrd 
costs  between  $7.50  and  $9.00  pofll 

E — Reducing  current  operatiffiP^ 

from  roughly  65%  to  50%  of 
would  seriously  affect  mill  commaL 
ties  in  Canada  which  live  princinj 
on  newsprint.  Yet  that  would  i 
solve  the  pulpwood  shortage  proU(_ 
because  it  would  save  no  more  4 
650,000  cords,  or  about  half  of  t 
shortage  which  looms. 

F— If  the  entire  shortage  were  tii 
out  of  shipments  to  the  United  Stat 
the  reduction  of  1,500,000  tons  in  a  '® 
nual  shipments  would  reduce  d  product 
liveries  by  60%.  Equal  shortaj  ^  ^ 
in  American  production  would  lil  miters 
ly  ensue  and  the  result  would  be  diieh  fai 
newsprint  supply  to  the  Am«ic  oHed  in 
press  of  60%  below  the  present  i  “ 
duced  quantities.  Current  nei  1°*^ 
print  shipments  are  82.5%;  i  fj  ertismg. 
ther  60%  cut  would  reduce  them  ®trast 
33%  of  this  level.  “The  clmM  dtffl  nw) 
that  would  arise  as  a  result  of  thk  i  (ding  th 
would  certainly  be  describable  ct  ch  was 
servatively  as  an  international  is  bat  dtc 
If  Canada  has  to  do  this  (or  nu  ** 
any  substantial  cut  additionad  to  i  oimporh 
isting  curtailments)  after  taking  oncentra 
possible  steps  to  prevent  it  whkii  oMicatio 
enraged  press  could  uncover,  it  wm  ^tional  ( 
be  bad  enough.  But  if  Canada  h 
in  any  of  these  steps,  and  in  part  ^  ’ 
ular  if  the  Government  fails  to  snni  bdr  orga 
the  indu.try  In  itj  ov/n  efforts  to  comm 
the  disaster  by  the  constructive  him  ^ 
proposed,  then  indeed  will  Canad 
greatest  industry  be  irretrievd 
damaged  in  its  most  important  m 
ket.” 

Cooperation  Urged 

On  the  question  of  woodpulp  c  ’  ^ 

ports,  the  report  estimates  diat  Can 
dian  shipments  this  year  to  tha  Uiii 
States  will  be  1,280,000  twis.  Oe^ 
basis  of  such  Canadian  shipment,  i  odNavy 
shortage  of  woodpulp  imports  intol  mas  pla 
United  States  will  be  720,000  tout  wn,  fea 
cause  Eluropean  sources  normally  w  ab  direc 
by  the  Americans  now  are  dot  amity  ui 
Meanwhile,  woodpiilp  consumptioa  lantorn 
the  United  States  has  risen  b  wort. 
9,750,643  tons  in  1940  to  an  eriia  cn 
of  11,050,000  tons  in  1942.  lUuilr  ahlicreli 
ing  how  essential  woodpulp  has  1  Ahoth  ( 
come  to  war  production,  it  is  sh#  J  *ilh 
that  pulp  and  its  products  ate  bs  m  of  i 
used  as  substitutes  in  expiois  rmoting 
synthetic  yams,  etc. 

In  the  Unit^  Kingdom,  curn  1  Ine  lea 
consumption  of  pulp  is  at  the  ii  ■’ft  end 
ducible  minimum — 20%  of  pte-i 
volume.  Canada  is  supplying  7W  i^ns, 
that  amount.  Exports  to  other  os  ni  m  all 
tries  of  the  British  Commonwo  ncoopai 
and  to  Latin- America  are  cov^ 
a  meagre  28,000  tons  which,  it  is «  Auhouj 
mated,  Canada  wUl  ship  in  1943.  ® 

The  report  reaches  the  “inescapi  w*  k  ] 
conclusion  that  no  defensible  m 
tional  curtailment  of  present  use'  wi 
be  found  sufficient  to  meet  this  sho  *^*  31 
age  (1,250,000-1,750,000  cords).  1  "“ch ; 
alternative  is  cooperation  between  profes 
Government  and  the  Industry  to  P 


vent  the  shortage  developing. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEH 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  10-12 — International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  annual  conventwO'j 
Hotel  Peabody,  Memphis. 

Aug.  11-13— The  Boren  Co»-  ^ 

mittee  on  newsprint,  hea^  <8r«ha 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  lOf*  ogt  q.£ 
City,  __  toandini 

Aug.  13-14— Alabama  %  a’ 
Assn.,  midsummer  war  co*^'  !  to  the 
ence,  Redmont  Hotel,  Birnung' 
ham.  J,  je. 

Ang.  21-22— Northwest  ^  ^iorto 
chanical  Conference,  meeCuft  » t|^  ^ 
Raddison  Hotel,  Minneapolis- 
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lont  Town  Advertising 
ISecoming  Widespread 

Industrial  Concerns  Find  Use  oi  Local 
Newspapers  Both  Practical  and 
Profitable 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 

wartime  need  for  maximum  but  even  then  emphasis  was  placed 
IZZ^on,  which  could  not  be  at-  on  the  individual  plant,  as  well  as  the  msuruuonax  aaverusmg  m  me 

Ltf  Sthout  the  support  both  of  company  as  a  whole,  with  such  state-  f  t 

to  and  of  the  communities  in  ments  as,  “Pittsfield  may  well  be  the  Lawrence 

■  factories  are  located,  has  re-  proud  of  the  part  it  is  playing  in  G-E’s  n^ne  our  emp  oyes  and  ^e  people 
S  Ihe  development  of  a  new  job  of  ‘Prodil^g  for  Defe^e/”  f  Greater  Wence  would  be  able 

,  'of”  ^strial  institutional  adver-  Typical  of  other  subjects  handled  in  ^ad  and  look  over  what  we  had  to 
ig  localized  “public  relations”  ad-  the  company’s  public  relations  adver-  atmosp  ere  o  their  omes, 

Provide,  a  distinct  tisincr  i,^  ad  titled  “Wanted  Women  where  they  Were  better  able  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  message  of  the  adver¬ 


tising  in  1942  used  a  larger  total 
in  1943. 

According  to  Emil  J.  DesRoches, 
manager  of  its  industrial  relations. 
Pacific  Mills  began  several  years  ago 
using  in  trade  journal  ads  pictures  of 
its  employes  at  work,  but  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1942,  the  compiany  started  its  first 
local  campaign  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
where  Pacific  Mills  has  its  plant. 

Home  Atmosphere 
Wanting  to  acquaint  its  employes 
and  the  public  of  Greater  Lawrence 
with  facts  about  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  cloth,  the  company  decided 
on  institutional  advertising  in  the 


idl 


ng.  This  provides  a  distinct 
to  advertising  in  peacetime 
most  large  industrial  concerns, 
^  that  Ae  market  for  their  prod- 
national  and  consequently 
;  the  towns  in  which  their  plants 
located  represented  a  relatively 
ortant  fraction  of  that  market, 
ated  on  product  advertising  in 
ations  of  large  and  generally 
circulation. 


tising  is  an  ad  titled  “Wanted,  Women 
for  War  Work,”  and  addressed, 
“Women  of  Schenectady:  The  General 
Electric  Company  needs  your  help  to 
keep  turning  out  equipment  that  the 
armed  forces  must  have.” 

When  the  Pittsfield  Works  won  the 
Army-Navy  “E”  Award,  G-E  patted 
Pittsfield  rather  than  itself  on  the 
back,  and  said  in  an  ad  headed, 
“Thanks,  Pittsfield”:  ‘Today  the  em- 


fcday  those  same  concerns  have  ployes  of  the  Pittsfield  General  Elec 


EH 


al  As* 


to  realize  that  they  must  make 
organizations  an  integral  part  of 
community  in  which  they  produce 
{ffoduct,  that  there  is  value  in 
ling  the  town’s  pride  in  the 
and  that  the  best  way  to 
good  relations  with  their  em- 
and  the  community  at  large  is 
public  relations  advertising 
Ihe  plant-town  newspaper. 

DIrtctod  to  tho  Community 
This  type  of  advertising  runs  from 
;ed  copy  concerning  Army 
Navy  “E”  awards  to  more  specific 
placing  emphasis  on  the  plant 
featuring  individual  workers, 
directed  to  people  in  the  com¬ 
ity  urging  them  to  work  in  the 
or  merely  asking  for  their  moral 
irt. 

iiu  creation  and  develoimient  of 
relations  advertising  is  the  re- 
lioth  of  industrial  ccmcerns  work- 
vith  their  advertising  agencies 
of  newspapers  suggesting  and 
g  it 

General  Electric  Co.  has  been  one 
Ibe  leaders  in  plant-town  adver- 
and  according  to  R.  L.  Gibson, 
t  to  the  manager,  publicity 
ns,  has  been  advertising  regu- 
in  all  newspapers  in  cities  where 
canpany  has  factories  for  the  past 
or  ttven  years. 

‘Although  the  approach  has  changed 
time  to  time,”  Mr.  Gibson  told 
L  PuBLiSHEH,  “the  basic  theme 
>  better  understanding  has  con- 
without  interruption.  Right 
we  are  working  up  a  new  series 
we  thank  the  local  business 
professional  men  who  have  been 
fenienced  by  General  Electric’s 
expai^sion,  telling  the  public  not 
k  too  critical  of  the  local  mer- 
nt  whose  shortage  of  help  has  been 
®  part  to  General  Electric’s  in¬ 
to  employment,  etc.” 

Featuru  Employes 


trie  Company  are  being  awarded  the 
Army-Navy  ‘E’  for  a  job  ‘Well  Done.’ 
In  turn,  these  G-E  men  and  women 
extend  their  thanks  to  all  the  people 
of  Pittsfield,  without  whose  help  no 
such  award  could  have  been  won.” 

Johns-Manville,  another  concern 
which  has  been  active  in  plant-town 
institutional  advertising,  uses  an  in¬ 
formal  approach  in  its  “Johns-Man¬ 
ville  Journal,”  printed  in  newspaper 
format  and  using  photographs  of  work¬ 
ers  and  Don  Herold  cartoons. 

New  England  Campaign 

Industries  themselves  have  not  been 
alone  in  developing  this  sort  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  December,  1942,  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  began  an  ^ucational  campaign 
among  its  member  papers,  suggest¬ 
ing  in  its  first  memorandum  the  po¬ 
tential  field  existing  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  institutional  advertising 
among  New  England  manufacturers. 

Various  succeeding  memos  cited 
case  histories  of  Pacific  Mills,  General 
Electric,  The  Foxboro  Company,  New 
Departure  Division  of  General  Motors 
and  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc., 
all  of  which  were  using  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  successfully. 

“The  most  striking  example  of  the 
development  of  this  ‘public  relations’ 
advertising  among  manufacturers  in 
New  England,”  writes  G.  G.  Glavin, 
director  of  the  bureau,  to  Editor  & 
PuBLiSHBB,  “is  the  fact  that  23  New 
England  manufacturers  have  employed 
local  newspaper  advertising  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1943  who  never 
have  previously  used  this  medium.” 

From  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  1  of  this  year 
the  23  concerns,  which  used  no  plant- 
city  advertising  in  the  same  period 
last  year  in  New  England  daily  news¬ 
papers,  used  from  420-lines  to  36,752- 
lines,  and  of  those  listed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  everyone  who  used  such  adver¬ 


tisement. 

‘Throu^  this  campaign  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,”  Mr.  DesRoches 
continued,  “we  hope  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  Greater 
Lawrence  the  value  of  the  industry  in 
providing  employment  for  the  people 
of  the  city  .  .  .  show  the  people  of 
Lawrence  what  kind  of  jobs  we  have 
in  our  mills,  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  a  single  employe  in  produc¬ 
ing  cloth  for  the  armed  services,  as 
well  as  for  civilian  needs  .  .  .  attract 
many  women  who  have  never  worked 
in  the  mills”  (a  job  which  has  already 
been  accomplished,  he  states). 

Pacific  Mills  also  feels  that  this  type 
of  advertising  conveys  to  the  people 
the  fact  that  the  company’s  manage¬ 
ment  is  aware  of  its  responsibility  of 
leadership,  that  it  is  ready,  alert  and 
able  to  discharge  these  responsibilities, 
and  that  the  people  can  have  confi¬ 
dence  that  in  the  post-war  period  the 
management  will  make  every  effort 
to  help  solve  the  problems  which  that 
period  will  bring  to  Lawrence. 

Should  Hava  Dona  It  Bafora 

Regarding  the  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  which  Sylvania  Electric  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  is  now  running,  J.  R.  Duffy, 
assistant  advertising  manager,  says, 
“Frankly,  we  are  quite  enthusiastic 
about  it,  and  feel  that  we  would  have 
been  better  off  if  we  had  instituted  a 
campaign  years  ago.  We  find  that  the 
information  which  we  disseminate 
through  the  medium  of  such  adver¬ 
tising  has  an  educational  as  well  as  a 
goodwill  building  benefit.  Surprising 
though  it  may  seem,  many  persons  in 
our  plant  towns  did  not  even  know 
exactly  the  nature  of  the  products  we 
were  making  nor  the  extent  of  our 
operations.  Through  this  campaign 
we  are  actually  taking  the  community 
into  our  confidence  and  telling  them 
what  we  are  doing.” 

Another  New  England  company, 
which  is  equally  pleased  with  its 
public  relations  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  is  the  Foxboro  Company, 
which  began  to  use  local  newspapers 
for  the  first  time  late  this  spring  when 
it  realized  that  today  its  employes  are 
coming  from  52  communities  near 
Foxboro  and  that  the  people  in  these 
towns  knew  little  about  the  company’s 
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DENY  HEAR5T  SUIT  TO  END  VOTING  TRUST 

WILMINGTON,  DE)L.,  Aug.  1 — In  the  United  States  District  Court  here  yes¬ 
terday  Judge  Paul  Leahy  handed  down  an  opinion  in  which  he  denied 
William  Randolph  Hearst  the  ptower  to  terminate  a  voting  trust  agreement 
which  he  set  up  in  June,  1937.  Hearst  had  filed  suit  against  American  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  Charles  J.  Sheam,  the  voting  trustee,  to  break  the  trust. 
Judge  Leahy  stated  that  the  trust  could  be  revoked  only  on  the  consent  of 
toe  war  effort  by  helping  to  banks  that  might  be  creditors  under  the  agreement.  Following  the  court’s 


war  production  story  through  the 
“^personalities,  and  in  each  com- 
ty  where  there  are  plants  the 
fs  have  been  pictures  and  stories 
G-E  employes  who  have  been 
winners  of  Works  Sug- 
Awards  for  ideas  contribut- 


materials,  manpower. 


decision  James  R.  Morford,  Wilmington  attorney,  coimsel  for  Mr.  Hearst,  told 
reporters  that  the  decision  “relates  solely  to  preliminary  motions.”  “There 
'  to  the  United  States’  entrance  been  no  final  hearing  or  trial  on  the  merits  of  the  case,”  he  declared.  He 
'J*  War’  factory  city  advertising  said  Judge  Leahy  decided  only  that  a  notice  prior  to  payment  of  bank  loans 
Jwoted  to  the  story  of  the  com-  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  terminate  voting  trusts,  and  that  decision  on 
^*Part  in  the  all-out  war  effort,  other  aspects  of  the  case  had  been  reserved. 


work  or  the  importance  of  it  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort 
For  similar  reasons,  to  acquaint  per¬ 
sons  with  the  importance  of  its  pitxl' 
ucts  in  the  war  effort  and  to  recruit 
local  women  to  replace  men  lost  to 
the  armed  forces,  the  New  Departure 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Bristol, 
Conn.,  has  been  using  personal,  spe¬ 
cialized  ads,  including  intimate  stories 
of  women  already  working  in  the 
plants,  and  has  found  the  results  “very 
encouraging.” 

High  la  Raadarthip 
The  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Readership  covering  the  Nov. 
19,  1942,  issue  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune,  found  that  the  Bethlehbm 
Steel  full-page  public  relations  ad  set 
what  was,  up  till  then,  a  new  high  in 
readership.  The  ad,  headed  “For  Our 
Armed  Forces”  and  using,  among 
others,  two  pictures  of  Johnstown 
workers,  received  the  attention  of  69% 
of  the  men  and  66%  of  the  women, 
showing  that  such  advertising  is  prac¬ 
tical  from  the  point  of  attention- 
getting. 

Taking  a  slightly  different  slant  by 
featuring  former  employes  now  in  the 
armed  forces,  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Co.  recently  won  first  prize  among  all 
the  public  utilities  in  North  America 
for  public  relations  advertising.  The 
campaign,  having  in  each  ad  a  major 
illustration  dramatizing  the  service  in 
which  the  particular  employe  is  serv¬ 
ing  plus  the  employe’s  photograph  and 
biography,  is  currently  running  in 
Philadelphia  and  four  surrounding 
counties. 

Officials  of  the  company  report  that 
this  campaign  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  impressing  upon  the 
public  the  fact  that  the  trtility  com¬ 
pany  actually  is  made  up  of  average 
individuals  who  are  sharing  with  their 
neighbors  the  hardships  of  wartime 
and  that  it  has  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  morale  of  company  employes. 
The  campaign,  whidt  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  by  the  Public  Utilities 
Advertising  Association,  is  bandied  by 
the  Philadelphia  ofiBce,  A1  Paul  Lefton 
Co.,  and  will  last  through  the  year. 

Ahrplaae  Caaipalga 
One  of  the  most  recent  campaigns 
is  the  one  just  begun  by  Fairchild 
Engine  &  Airplane  Corp.,  written 
especially  for  the  people  living  in 
towns  surrounding  the  several  plant 
localities,  and  telling  in  newspaper 
format  both  what  the  comi>any  is 
doing  and  what  its  employe  activities 
are. 

Other  recent  plant-city  newspaper 
insertions  include  those  run  by  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.  in  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak., 
on  the  enlargement  of  its  packing 
plant  there;  by  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  War  Bonds;  and 
by  Campbell  Soup  Co.  in  Camden, 
N.  J.,  for  workers  on  the  tomato  crop. 
Also,  General  Motors  A.  C.  Spark  Plug 
division  recently  ran  a  full-page  ad 
in  its  plant  city  of  Flint,  Mich.,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  a  star  has  been  added 
to  its  Army-Navy  “E*’  pennant,  and 
Haspel  Brothers,  Inc.,  took  full  pages 
in  all  the  New  Orleans  newspapers 
to  review  for  the  people  of  its  home 
community  the  efforts  made  by  its 
workers  in  manufacturing  officers’ 
cotton  uniforms. 

Not  only  has  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  proved  practical  and  profitable 
to  industrial  concerns,  but  it  is  the 
sort  of  thing  which  the  members  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  meeting  in  convention,  Jvily  28-30 
(E.&P.,  July  3,  page  5),  called  for 
when  they  pledged  to  fi^t  the  mis¬ 
use  of  advertising  and  which  Carroll 
B.  Larrabee,  president  of  Printers’  Ink, 
urged  when  he  suggested  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  to  judge  current  adver¬ 
tising,  “Can  my  advertising  contribute 
to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  how 
can  it  do  so?” 
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200  N.  Y.  Newsmen  Cover 
Harlem  Riot  Unscathed 


Several  Narrowly  Avoid  Serious  Trouble  .  . 
Gong  of  Hoodlums  Attacking  Photographer 
Drop  Cleaver  When  Frightened  Away 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


RISKING  broken  heads  or  worse, 

more  than  150  reporters  and  some 
50  photographers  exercised  such  un¬ 
usual  caution  and  diplomacy  in  cov¬ 
ering  this  week’s  rioting  and  looting 
by  Negroes  in  Harlem  that  not  a 
single  New  York  newspaperman  was 
included  in  the  casualty  list,  which 
numbered  five  dead,  some  200  injured 
and  500  arrested. 

Serious  trouble  was  narrowly 
avoided  by  several  newsmen  because 
they  were  fully  aware  that  white  folks 
were  fair  game  for  Harlem  hoodlums 
until  the  rioting  had  nm  its  course. 
As  in  the  Detroit  riots  last  month,  in 
which  several  newspapermen  were  in¬ 
jured,  photographers  were  especially 
unwelcome  and  one  cameraman,  cor¬ 
nered  by  a  mob,  barely  missed  having 
his  head  bashed  in  with  a  meat  cleaver. 


IS-Hoer  Daty  Commea 

The  riot  story,  which  broke  late 
Sunday  night,  was  the  biggest  New 
York  newsmen  had  covered  since  the 
Normandie  disaster  a  year  ago  last 
February.  By  early  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  it  attained  such  proportions  that 
editors  were  taxed  to  the  limit  in 
planning  coverage,  particularly  be¬ 
cause  of  vacation-depleted  staffs. 
Eighteen  to  24-hour  duty  was  common 
until  the  disorder  and  danger  of  new 
outbreaks  subsided. 

Men  were  routed  out  of  bed,  called 
in  from  vacation  or  regular  days  oil, 
as  the  metropolitan  papers  mobilized 
staffs.  David  Joseph,  New  York  Times 
city  editor,  had  to  postpone  his  depar¬ 
ture  on  vacation  for  one  day  xmtil  the 
story  was  in  hand.  An  unusual  situ¬ 
ation  arose  when  the  Post,  staffed 
locally  more  than  50-50  by  women  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war  manpower  shortage, 
was  reluctant  to  send  a  girl  into 
the  Harlem  area,  but  Naomi  Jolles 
finally  was  dispatched  to  the  Squadron 
A  Armory,  where  most  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  were  taken. 

Only  other  woman  reporter  present 
in  Harlem  was  Helen  Worden  of  the 
World-Telegram,  who  got  into  the 
start  of  the  rioting  by  chance.  Miss 
Worden  was  in  the  East  67th  Street 
police  station  Simday  night  gathering 
material  for  an  article  on  Harlem  for 
Reader's  Digest  when  news  of  the 
wounding  of  a  Negro  military  police¬ 
man — the  incident  which  touched  off 
the  disturbances— came  in.  When  de¬ 
tectives  were  dispatched  to  the  scene 
Miss  Worden  asked  to  go  along  in  a 
radio  car.  She  was  flabbergasted 
when  the  lieutenant  assented. 

'‘Osce-la-a-LHetime''  Story 

Thus  Miss  Worden  obtained  an  eye¬ 
witness  story  of  the  “once-in-a-life- 
time”  calibre.  “No  one  bothered  me 
but  my  office  was  wild  when  they 
heard  where  I  was,”  she  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “I  was  out  on  the  streets 
ell  night  and  certainly  had  one 
sergeant  worried.”  She  worked 
through  Monday  to  6  pjn.,  when  her 
office  insisted  that  she  go  home.  Miss 
Worden  was  so  excited  by  the  assign¬ 
ment  that  she  “wasn’t  a  bit  sleepy  and 
really  was  having  a  good  time.”  She 
has  been  with  the  World-Telegram 
for  17  years  and  was  society  editor 
before  rfie  became  a  feature  writer. 

Local  interest  in  the  widespread 
disorder,  which  Mayor  LaGuardia  and 
Negro  leaders  alike,  in  several  radio 


appeals  for  order,  described  as  hood- 
lumism  rather  than  race  rioting,  was 
intense.  The  Post  said  the  Monday 
story  outsold  the  news  of  Mussolini’s 
downfall  carried  the  previous  Mon¬ 
day. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  Detroit 
race  riots  and  other  disorders  in  De¬ 
troit  and  Los  Angeles  during  Jime 
which  made  the  nation  jittery  over 
possible  new  outbreaks,  the  Harleih 
story  took  precedence  over  news  from 
the  war  fronts  in  nearly  every  New 
York  paper.  Of  the  afternoon  dailies, 
only  the  World-Telegram  played  down 
the  story  in  its  early  editions. 

Joseph  H.  Nicholron,  city  editor  of 
AP  Local,  successor  to  the  City  News 
set-up  in  serving  all  but  two  of  the 
New  York  dailies  in  covering  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx,  directed  pos¬ 
sibly  the  largest  staff  concentrated  on 
the  story — 15  outside  and  12  inside 
men — after  fiie  initial  outbreaks  had 
been  covered  and  more  trouble  was 
expected  at  any  hour  Monday. 

Nicholson  was  fulsome  in  his  praise 
of  the  conduct  of  not  only  his  own 
staff  but  all  other  newspapermen  on 
the  dangerous  assignment.  He  agreed 
with  the  suggestion  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  way  the  Harlem  and 
Detroit  situations  were  handled  by 
the  press  might  well  be  used  as  a  cov¬ 
erage  pattern  in  the  event  similar 
trouble  should  break  out  in  other 
cities. 

Praises  Newsmen's  Conduct 

“On  the  whole  the  newspapermen 
were  lucky  not  to  get  hurt,”  he  said. 
‘They  certainly  should  be  commended 
for  their  conduct.  They  couldn’t  look 
cross-eyed  at  a  Harlemite  and  they 
ignored  the  jibes  and  nasty  remarks 
yelled  at  them  as  they  went  about 
their  work.  The  story  was  admirably 
handled  by  the  press.” 

Fred  Klein,  Mirror  photographer, 
had  the  most  nerve-wracking  experi¬ 
ence  of  all.  As  a  souvenir  of  the 
tense  moment  when  he  was  cornered 
by  a  mob  on  the  second  floor  of 
Negro  tenement,  Klein  has  a  meat 
cleaver  which  someone  intended  for 
a  skull — perhaps  his — rather  than  a 
hambone.  The  cleaver  was  dropped 
to  the  floor  as  the  crowd  of  youths 
threatening  him  suddenly  dispersed 
when  a  door  slammed  downstairs. 

Klein,  working  from  the  123rd  street 
police  station,  wanted  to  get  pictures 
of  entire  families  sitting  on  their 
stoops  in  calm  discussion  of  the  riot¬ 
ing.  He  went  into  the  dark  hallway 
of  a  house  where  no  Negroes  were 
sitting  on  the  stoop.  As  he  climbed 
the  stairs  for  a  vantage  point  on  the 
roof  there  was  a  rustling  noise  in  the 
pitch  blackness  on  the  second  floor 
and  a  voice  said; 

“Okay,  bud,  this  is  as  far  as  you 
go.” 

“Something  jabbed  him  in  the  ribs 
and  he  saw  the  dim  outlines  of  youths 
closing  in  around  him.  He  didn’t  know 
how  many  there  were.  Sensing  dan¬ 
ger,  he  told  them  he  was  a  photog¬ 
rapher. 

“Yeah?  We  don’t  like  photog¬ 
raphers,”  one  said.  Then  they  started 
a  slow  argument  among  themselves 
over  what  to  do  with  him.  Some 
wanted  to  let  him  go,  others  insisted 
he  ought  to  be  beaten  up.  As  Klein 


Fred  Klein,  New  York  Mirror  photographer, 
with  meat  cleaver  souvenir  of  attempted 
attack  on  him  by  Harlem  hoodlums  in  dark 
hallway. 


waited,  it_  wasn’t  the  warm  night 
that  made  him  sweat. 

The  slamming  door  downstairs 
frightened  his  would-be  attackers 
off.  As  the  pressure  on  his  ribs  re¬ 
laxed  and  they  left,  he  heard  a  metal 
object  clank  to  the  floor.  It  was  the 
meat  cleaver,  which  he  took  home. 

Other  Photogs  Thraatanad 

Another  Mirror  photographer,  Mike 
Elkins,  was  threatened  by  a  group  of 
15  hoodlums  on  the  street  armed  with 
sawed-off  billiard  cues  and  cleavers. 

Elkins  was  trying  to  take  pictures 
of  police  arresting  looters  on  Lenox 
ave.,  one  of  Harlem’s  main  thor¬ 
oughfares.  As  he  was  sighting  his 
camera  someone  punched  his  head, 
not  too  hard,  but  the  blow  almost 
knocked  him  down.  “You  quit  trying 
to  make  a  laughing  stock  out  of  our 
race,”  one  yelled  and  the  crowd  im¬ 
mediately  joined  in  threatening  him 
with  a  beating  unless  he  moved  on. 
Elkins  got  into  a  cab  and  rode  to  a 
nearby  point  and  tried  again  with 
success. 

’Three  photographers  were  bom¬ 
barded  with  pop  bottles  and  bricks 
thrown  by  young  hoodlums  from  a 
subway  kiosk  as  the  cameramen 
were  shooting  a  burning  car  at  9:45 
a.m.  Monday.  They  ducked  across 
Lenox  avenue,  in  front  of  Harlem 
Hospital,  where  foiur  policemen  were 
standing.  Pistols  came  out  of  holsters 
and  the  pursuing  crowd  went  back 
across  the  street.  When  the  cops 
moved,  so  did  the  photographers.  One 
policeman  asked  the  cameramen  if 
they  “were  going  to  follow  us  all  day.” 
Morris  Gordon  of  PM  retorted: 
“You’re  damn  right  we  are.”  Gordon, 
Harry  Harris  of  AP  and  Edward  Jerry 
of  Acme  finally  halted  a  car  and 
jumped  in  without  explanation  until 
they  were  moving  away  from  the  spot. 

Focal  point  of  the  story  in  Harlem 
was  the  West  123rd  street  station, 
where  the  Mayor,  police  officials  and 
Negro  leaders  made  their  headquar¬ 
ters.  A  temporary  press  room  was 
set  up  there.  Monday  morning  15 
photographers  and  perhaps  three  to 
four  times  that  number  of  reporters 
were  on  duty  there. 

Other  key  points  for  coverage  were 
the  East  104th  street  and  135th  and 
Lenox  avenue  stations.  Squadron  A 
Armory  where  prisoners  were  booked, 
the  Washington  Heights  and  Harlem 
Courts  and  several  hospitals  in  the 
area.  There  were  some  roving  pho¬ 
tographers  and  reporters,  but  gen¬ 
erally  they  remained  close  to  police 
protection  and  did  not  “lone-wolf’ 
through  the  glass-strewn  streets  in 
search  of  exclusive  eye-witness 
stories.  One  photographer,  Albert 


ai 


Deutsch  of  PM,  was  nearly  bit 
bottle  tossed  from  a  rooftop, 
smashed  a  few  feet  away  from  big 
he  walked  down  a  dark  street 

Police  headquarters  in  Centre  itn 
in  lower  Manhattan,  was  the  clear 
house  for  names  of  dead,  injured 
arrested.  AP  Local  institute  a 
index  system  for  these  categories 
often  it  was  ahead  of  the  police 
Ol  ds,  according  to  Nicholson,  becai 
reporters  phoned  direct  from  Har!( 
with  latest  additions  to  the  b 
These  were  double  checked  with  lb 
cleared  through  police  headquaits 

Nicholson  said  the  best  figures  c: 
from  the  Hospitals  Department 
an  AP  local  staffer  requested 
commissioner  to  get  reports  from 
hospitals  to  which  victims  were  tikj 
This  suggestion  was  made  so 
recapitulations  could  be  made 
quently  and  an  anxious  city  and 
tion  would  know  more  quickly 
number  of  casualties.  'The  syst 
worked  well. 

City  Hall,  DA’s  office  and  Hoqb 
Department  reporters  who  nonm 
go  on  duty  at  Wall  street  hours  vi 
routed  out  at  6:30  a.m. 
Nicholson  after  John  Bradley, 
charge  of  the  night  copy  desk  at 
Local,  put  the  Sunday  night  staf 
action  and  called  in  several 
men  who  were  off  duty.  To  meet 
increasing  emergency  men  on 
ular  district  beats  in  Harlem 
Yorkville  were  shifted  to  Hariem 

All  assigned  to  the  field  were 
eran  police  reporters  who  know  E 
lem  and  policemen  and  detedii 
which  accounts  largely  for  the  pr 
keeping  out  of  trouble,  in  Nichobo 
opinion.  All  were  on  foot 
cars  were  barred  from  entering 
district  during  the  emergency, 
side  street  journeys  were  shuic§ 
Little  trouble  was  encountered 
ting  through  police  lines  once  i(^ 
tification  was  established. 


Press  Fared  Worse 
In  Detroit  Rioting 
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Detroit,  Aug.  2 — Reporters  covi 
ing  the  June  race  riots  here  bad  mlfteklies 
a  close  shave,  but  with  a  few  exey 
tions  came  out  of  the  disorder 
only  temporary  cases  of  complete 
tigue  as  the  result  of  long  houn 
work  at  a  breath-taking  pace. 

Most  seriously  injured  was  Geo^ 

Stark,  columnist  of  the  Detroit  E 
Stark  was  driving  to  work  Honl 
morning,  June  21 — the  biggest  dan 
the  riot — ^when  bricks  were  toiilS)  part] 
through  the  window  of  his  car,  lldnd^  q 
ting  him  in  the  head.  He  was  fa  ' 
pulled  from  his  car  by  Negroei 
beaten.  Stark  went  to 
treatment  and  then  continued 
his  desk. 

Pketegraphars  Baracd 

Other  casualties — though  of  a 
nature-T-were  Harry  Steiger  and  Bfc  pulp' 
Emanuel,  Free  Press  photograpkjBi  to  fit 
who  were  caught  by  tear  gas  as 
were  busy  tal^g  shots  in  the 
of  mobs.  Both  suffered  bums  Dp  is  s 
the  gas.  it 

Steiger  and  Emanuel  were  ygn  wi 
stantly  threatened  by  mobs  of  wnl 
who  were  running  down 
Negro  they  laid  eyes  on.  Only 
virtue  of  being  good  talken  * 
they  able  to  keep  their  cameras 
being  smashed.  Showing  ho* 
they  were,  they  finally  talked 
of  the  mobs  into  acting  as  bod; 

Ironically  enough  some  of  the 
Steiger  and  Emanuel  took  ait 
helping  to  convict  rioters. 

Tlie  reporters  in  general  _ ^ 

asked  to  go  into  Paradise  VaDeytTjj^ 
Negro  section,  while  the  riot  was  Ju.  ..  . 
height.  To  do  so  would  have 
ably  meant  death  for  any  white 
caught  unguarded.  But  then 
(Continued  on  page  U) 
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Pulpwood  Drive  Launched 
V/ith  Ads  in  1600  Papers 

Newspaper  Committee  Placed  Quarter-Page 
Paid  Copy  in  Dailies  and  Weeklies  in 
Pulpwood  Producing  Areas  of  27  States 


flTH  THE  PROMISE  of  full  support 
from  the  American  press,  the  News- 
jiper  Pulpwood  Committee  this  week 
fr^ched  its  sectionally-directed  cam- 
id  ptlgn  to  produce  more  pulpwood  and 
5-  Sm  avert  a  threatened  shortage  of 
tii  iMfiOO  cords  which,  if  not  over- 
0  <  (opip,  will  hamper  the  war  effort  at 
e  f  borne  and  abroad. 

Ihe  drive  will  be  conducted  for  ap- 
],  pewdmately  three  months  in  pulp- 
^  wood  producing  counties  of  27  states 
^d  over  the  Northeast,  Southern 
ad  South  Atlantic  areas,  and  the 
Gnat  Lakes-Northwest. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  chairman  of  the 
jommittee,  said  that  preliminary  re¬ 
turns  from  his  first  appeal  to  daily 
ad  weekly  newspapers  indicate  an 
aftuiastic  willingness  to  match  the 
rtcord  of  the  scrap  campaign. 

Rtiponte  from  Papors 
"Newspapers,  large  and  small,  are 
responding  magnificently  to  our  ap¬ 
peals  both  for  money  and  active  edi- 
to^  support,”  he  said. 

Funds  for  the  Victory  Pulpwood 
Cnnpaign  were  raised  through  solici¬ 
tations  directed  to  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  and  all  pulp  mills  on  the 
basis  of  newsprint  and  pulwood  con¬ 
sumed  in  1942.  Newspapers  of  25,000 
or  more  circulation  were  asked  five 
cents  for  each  ton  of  newsprint  used. 
Matching  this,  the  pulp  mills,  through 
Ibe  War  Activities  Conunittee  of  the 
Pulpwood  Consuming  Industries,  do- 
uted  five  cents  for  each  rough  cord 
oi  128  cubic  feet  of  wood  consumed. 
The  opening  gun  in  the  drive  was  a 
quarter-page  advertisement  sent  by 
Ibe  committee  to  approximately  1,600 
wddies  and  dailies  in  the  pulpwood 
iteas.  This  ad  will  be  paid  for  at 
giace  rates  by  the  larger  papers  of 
(he  country  which  have  made  dona- 
tWB  even  though  they  may  be  far 
my  from  the  nation’s  pulp  produc- 
Bg  sections. 

Stimultaneously,  the  War  Activities 
Conunittee  dispatched  a  portfolio  of 
publicity  promotion  material  to  the 
80  participating  pulp  mills.  This  in- 
dnM  quarter-page  ads  for  local  use, 
•  plan  book,  several  skeleton  press  re- 
hues,  suggested  talks  to  be  made  by 
■21  executives,  a  poster,  and 
pemphlets. 

1^  packet  carries  letters  from  Mr. 
Dear  and  Frank  Block,  director  of 
Ibe  War  Activities  Committee,  urg- 
hf  pulpwood  consumers  and  produc- 
O  to  tie-in  at  once  with  their  daily 
■d  weekly  newspapers. 

Ifr.  Dear’s  letter  states:  “The  situa- 
b»  is  serious  and  the  newspapers 
»li»  it  Therefore,  the  whole  cam- 
•ign  will  be  built  around  the  idea 
f  fitting  the  farmers  and  local  woods- 
•«  to  enlist  (for  three  extra  days  at 
*fttlar  pay)  to  cut  more  pulpwood.” 

First  Qaarter-Poge  Ad 
Ibe  first  quarter-page  ad  prepared 
f  the  newspaper  committee  seeks  to 
^  the  local  community  with  the 
•he.  Under  the  heading,  “This  Com- 
•®ity  Has  A  Special  War  Job,”  the 
Quotes  the  solution  proposed  by 
^  Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson 
•2  calls  attention  to  the  seriousness 
'  4e  emergency. 

w.  Nelson  has  suggested  that  if  the 
farmers  in  the  areas  con- 
devote  three  extra  days  to 
**1  cutting  this  year,  there  will  be 


pulpwood  “to  spare.”  The  ad  carries 
a  pledge  coupon  which  can  be  filled 
in  by  any  farmer  or  woodsman  willing 
to  work  the  three  extra  days. 

Other  advertisements  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  cooperating  newspapers  and 
paid  for  by  the  Newspaper  Pulpwood 
Committee,  which  also  will  provide  a 
steady  flow  of  suggestions  and  mate¬ 
rial  for  publicity  promotion. 

The  pulp  mills  have  planned  exten¬ 
sive  additional  local  advertising  drives 
throughout  the  pulpwood  producing 
areas. 

Newspapers  to  be  used  for  the  press- 
financed  advertising  were  selected 
after  careful  checking  with  pulp  mills 
on  the  basis  of  their  proximity  to  the 
pulpwood  sections.  All  weeklies  and 
most  small  dailies  are  on  the  list  to 
receive  the  first  ad. 

Among  a  series  of  ads  sent  to  the 
mills  by  the  War  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee  are  three  carrying  the  endorse¬ 
ments  and  pictures  of  cooperating  war 
agency  heads:  WPB  Chairman  Donald 
Nelson,  OPA  Administrator  Prentiss 
Brown,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  R.  Wickard. 

The  campaign  also  has  the  backing 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  Defence  Transportation. 

All  Money  in  Advertising 

Every  cent  that  the  Newspaper 
Pulpwood  Committee  receives  from 
subscribing  newspapers  will  be  spent 
on  newspaper  advertising.  Members 
of  the  committee  and  a  task  force  that 
is  managing  the  campaign  are  utiliz¬ 
ing  facilities  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  Neces¬ 
sary  mailing  expenses  are  being  borne 
by  the  War  Activities  Committee  of 
the  Pulpwood  Consuming  Industries 
which  also  has  raised  money  through 
subscription  from  the  pulp  mills. 

The  Newspaper  Pulpwood  Commit¬ 
tee,  besides  Chairman  Dear,  consists 
of:  William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  New  York; 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  F.  M.  Fljmn,  New  York 
Daily  News;  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  William  F.  Schmick, 
Baltimore  Sun;  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  and  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times. 

The  task  force,  which  is  directing 
the  plan  of  campaign,  including  the 
preparation  of  ads,  contests,  and  pub¬ 
licity,  is  made  up  of  Tom  Cathcart 
of  This  Week  magazine;  George  T. 
Eager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
and  Max  B.  Cook,  editorial  promotion 
director  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

The  goal  of  the  “wood-for-war” 
drive  is  to  bring  up  the  production  of 
pulpwood  to  the  13,000,000  cords 
which  the  War  Production  Board 
deems  essential  in  1943  if  the  needs 
of  the  war  and  the  Home  Front  are 
to  be  met.  Recent  estimates  indicated 
that  the  industry  would  fall  short  of 
this  figure  by  2,500,000  cords  unless 
drastic  action  is  taken  meanwhile. 

Pulpwood  ProduetioR  Is  OIF 

Pulpwood  production  in  the  United 
States  was  off  24%  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  and  inventories 
on  June  30  stood  32%  below  the  level 
of  the  corresponding  date  in  1942. 

Some  mills  in  the  pulpwood  areas 
already  have  shut  down  for  lack  of 
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The  opening  ad  In  the  Newspaper  Pulp- 
wood  Committee  drive  which  Is  pieced 
in  1,600  dailies  and  weeklies  at  space  rates. 

wood.  Many  others  throughout  the 
coimtry  are  operating  on  a  reduced 
schedule,  some  as  low  as  30%  to  40% 
of  normal. 

Although  the  states  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  have  some  of  the  largest 
pulp  mills  in  the  country,  this  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  is  not  being  directed 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  because  of 
the  highly  mechanized  character  of 
wood  cutting  in  this  area  of  great 
forests. 

The  War  Activities  Committee  is 
offering  $3,500  in  War  Bonds  to  the 
newspapers  which  develop  and  prove 
by  results  the  best  ideas  for  stimulat¬ 
ing  pulpwood  production  in  their 
conun  unities. 

Award  buttons  carrying  the  slogan. 
“I  have  enlisted”  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion,  “U.  S.  Victory  Pulpwood  Cam¬ 
paign,”  will  be  distributed  through 
local  newspaper  committees  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  woodsmen  who  take  the  three- 
extra-days  pledge.  Pulp  mills  will 
distribute  the  same  button  to  its 
employes. 

■The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  will  supplement  these 
awards  with  citations.  Thirty-three 
War  Bonds  and  100  citations  will  be 
awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
test  on  Oct.  31. 

Movie  Trailer 

State  press  associations  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  drive  by  acting  as  dis¬ 
tributors  of  a  one-minute  movie  trail¬ 
er.  Each  state  press  association  will 
get  about  ten  prints  which  will  be 
available  to  newspapers  for  showing 
in  local  theatres. 

The  Newspaper  Pulpwood  Commit¬ 
tee  has  released  its  first  weekly  clip 
sheet  carrying  newsworthy  photos 
illustrating  the  vital  roll  of  pulpwood 
in  the  war.  Mats  will  be  sent  all 
papers  in  pulpwood  areas,  and  they 
will  be  available  to  papers  in  other 
areas. 

In  a  “Manual  of  Suggestions  for 
Newspapers”  the  committee  has  listed 
the  following  “rough  percentages”  to 
show  how  pulpwood  is  used  in  essen¬ 
tial  war  materials: 

Twenty-five  per  cent  for  containers 
used  as  shell  casings;  packing  cases 
for  ammunition,  food  for  the  armed 
forces,  blood  plasma,  field  rations,  first 
aid  kits,  etc. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  for  wrapping 
paper  used  in  numerous  ways  for 
packing  war  supplies. 

Six  per  cent  for  smokeless  powder. 

Five  per  cent  for  rayon  which  is 
used  to  make  parachutes,  military 
clothing,  etc. 

Five  per  cent  for  Lend-Lease  and 
Good  Neighbor  allotment  of  pulp  to 
our  allies. 

Two  per  cent  for  hospital  and  sani¬ 
tary  waddings  for  use  at  battlefrcni 
hospitals. 


Five  per  cent  for  structural  boards 
employed  in  erection  of  army  canton¬ 
ments  and  emergency  war  housing. 

Nine  per  cent  for  sanitary  towels 
and  tissues  also  used  by  the  armed 
forces. 

Nine  per  cent  for  printing  papers 
used  principally  on  the  home  front  in 
ration  books,  war  posters  and 
pamphlets,  as  well  as  usual  domestic 
periodicals  and  job  printing. 

Six  per  cent  for  newsprint. 

Six  per  cent  for  writing  and  fine 
papers;  much  of  this  being  used  now 
by  government  agencies  engaged  in 
planning  and  directing  the  war  effort 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Donald  Nelson  has  asked  the  gov¬ 
ernors  in  pulpwood  producing  states 
to  call  upon  woodland  owners,  oper¬ 
ators,  and  farmers  in  their  respective 
states  “to  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  increase  the  production  of 
logs  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp.” 

The  letter  went  to  the  governors  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana;  Maine,  Maryland,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South 
C^olina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermtmt. 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

State  Dept.,  OWI 
Confer  to  Avoid 
Radio  Incidents 

Washington,  Aug.  4— Closer  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  the  State  Department, 
and  Algiers  is  believed  to  have  in¬ 
sured  against  a  repeat  of  incidents 
such  as  the  July  26  broadcast  in  which 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  dubbed  “the 
moronic  little  King.” 

Conferences  are  held  daily  with 
State  Department  officials  and  com¬ 
munications  pass  several  times  each 
day  between  OWI  and  Algiers  radio. 
Nothing  is  put  on  the  air  for  interna¬ 
tional  broadcast  until  the  policy  has 
been  settled  at  all  affected  points.  The 
July  26  program  “Voice  of  America,” 
went  on  the  airwaves  before  clearance 
by  the  State  Department.  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  English  language  and 
beamed  to  England  and  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  over  a  length  which  also  per¬ 
mits  listening  in  Scandinavia. 

Columnist  Samuel  Grafton,  New 
York  Post,  was  quoted  as  the  author¬ 
ity  for  the  radioed  reflection  on  Italy’s 
King.  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
State  Department  were  critical,  and 
emphatic  on  the  point  that  there  must 
be  no  repetition. 

“John  Durfee”  who  was  the  OWI’s 
"D.  C.  Speaker”  has  vanished  from 
the  airwaves.  “Durfee,”  a  fictitious 
character,  was  not  a  broadcaster  but 
an  “authority”  who  was  quoted  on 
OWI  broadcasts.  Inquiry  into  the 
"moronic  little  King”  incident  dis¬ 
closed  there  was  no  Durfee,  so  it  was 
decided  to  permit  him  to  vanish  into 
the  ether  from  whence  he  came.  “He’s 
dead.”  is  the  standard,  poker-faced 
reply  of  OWI  to  all  queries  as  to  his 
whereabouts. 

“Wallace  Herrick,”  the  OWI  mili¬ 
tary  analyst,  still  is  on  the  airwaves, 
but  before  he  gives  forth  with  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  war  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  Algiers  do  his  thinking. 

■ 

MRS.  PADDOCK  NAMED 

Mrs.  Neva  Prisk  Paddock,  widow  of 
Capt.  Charles  Paddock,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  her  husband  as  a 
director  and  first  vice-president  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram 
Publishing  Co. 


rOR  <S  PUBLISHE 

Two  New  Haven 
Papers  Suspend 
Due  to  Strike 

Stereoiypers  Walk  Out 
After  Management 
Rejects  Wage  Ultimatum 


Boni  Decorated,  Moroso 
Commended  for  Courage 


One  AP  Man  Gets  Purple  Heart  and  Second 
Is  Recommended  for  Silver  Star . . .  Tucker  Flown 
From  Cairo  to  N.  Y.  for  Emergency  Operation 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


SNew  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  5,_ti 
city  was  without  its  daily  newspm 
today  as  15  stereotypers  employnj 
the  Register,  p.m.,  and  the  Jo*:, 
Courier,  a.m.,  walked  out  on  a  itii 
at  8  o’clock  this  morning. 

The  management  of  the  pap* 
which  had  received  a  24-h(nir  a} 
matum  from  the  union  that  its  me 
hers  would  strike  unless  demand) 
increased  wages  were  met,  suspend 
publication  of  the  two  dailies  folloti 

_ _ the  walkout. 

f  Murlin  Spencer,  AP  WLB  on  Scene 

t,  with  his  daughters  Steps  for  settlement  of  the  di^e 

and  Karen,  6.  upon  his  immediately  were  taken  and  Ln 
after  more  than  a  year  Becker,  War  Labor  Board  reiff^ 
ia.  They  met  him  after  tative,  is  on  the  scene, 
t  home  for  a  month's  rm.  •  j-  , 

.  R.  B.  Spencer,  pub-  There  were  no  mirations  of  „d 

dorgan  (Colo.)  Times,  tlement  as  Editor  &  Publishh  wot | 

ugh  a  long  and  danger-  Press. 

jnment  in  New  Guinea  The  strikers  are  members  of 
wrote  some  vivid  eye-  Haven  Stereotypers’  Union,  Local  N 
(  of  jungle  fighting.  27,  AFL. 

In  a  page  one  statement  yesteid 
wer  seen  men  more  announced  iti  ii 

nffieoro  Karolv  t^^tion  to  Strike,  the  Register  told 

nd  im  in  the  ornv  negotiations  it  has  had  with  the  uii 
®  ^  and  pointed  out  that  it  had  offered  i 

president  of  United 
.een  abroad  since  the  ^ 

me,  this  week  com-  agement  promised  that  there  might : 
f  the  war  fronts  in  ^  increase  if  some^ 

tied  Aug.  4  to  North  done  toward  ehramatmg  suth  d 
lessed  several  battles  oi^ci'finie. 
ctor  and  wrote  stories  laeraosed  Cosh 

as  well  as  his  tour.  “The  publishers  were  astounded  I 

iping  Administration  the  ultimatum,”  the  statement  sod 


correspondent  this  week  Casablanca  last  November.  This 
the  Purple  made  liim  deaf  in  one  ear. 
ithwest  Pa-  Moroso,  AP  correspondent  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  for  some  time,  has  re- 
- -  turned  to  the  U.  S.  for  a  new  assign- 

George  Tucker,  another  AP  man, 
was  the  correspondent  who  was  flown 
home  from  Algiers.  An  operation  to 
remove  a  bloodclot  on  his  brain  was 
K  performed  Aug.  14  in  Neurological  In- 

stitute,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York.  His  condition  was  described 
as  satisfactory.  The  former  AP 
Broadway  columnist,  who  had  been 
on  war  duty  in  the  Middle  Blast  until 


ONE  war 
was  decorated 
Heart  medal  in 
cific  area,  an¬ 
other  was  rec¬ 
ommended  for  a 
Silver  Star 
medal  for  his 
courage  under 
fire,  and  a  third 
reporter  was 
flown  to  New 
York  from  Al¬ 
giers,  where  he 
suffered  brain 
concussion  in  a 
plane  accident 
May  16,  to  un¬ 
dergo  an  emer¬ 
gency  operation. 

The  Purple  Heart  was  pinned  on  the 
tunic  of  William  Boni  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Preas  on  Aug.  4  for  the  nine 
wounds  he  suffered  in  the  Nassau 
Bay  landing  in  the  Salamaua  sector 
of  New  Guinea  on  July  9.  He  was  hit 
in  the  hip  by  shrapnel  splinters  from 
a  bomb  droKied  by  a  Japanei^  plane. 
Boni  is  now  in  a  hospital  in  Aus- 


George  Tucker 


John  A.  Moroso,  3d  William  Boni 


MacArthur.  It  maAed  the  first  time 
the  Purple  Heart  was  awarded  in  the 
Pacific  to  a  correspondent,  although 
several  have  been  bestowed  to  news¬ 
men  elsewhere. 

Boni  has  been  laid  up  three  times 
on  his  war  assignment.  Last  Decem¬ 
ber  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  jeep  in 
New  Guinea  and  fractured  a  verte¬ 
bra.  Later  he  was  hospitalized  for 
malaria. 

John  A.  Moroso,  3rd,  also  of  AP, 
arrived  home  Aug.  4  in  time  to 
commended  for  his 
tude  and  resolution  of  purpose’ 
ing  the  invasion  of  Sicily  July  10.  The 
commendation  came  from  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  transpiort  to 
which  Moroso  was  assigned.  The  of¬ 
ficer  recommended  that  Moroso  be 
given  the  Silver  Star  or  some  other 
suitable  award  for  his  courageous 
participation  in  combat  action. 

Second  Citation  for  Moroso 


Sion  of  the  U.  S.  Army  base  hospital 
at  Cairo. 

Tucker  was  hurt  while  returning 

from  the  Tunisian  front  in  an  Army  pondents  section  to  send  from  the  scale  committee,  said  the  unioa’i 
transport  which  had  landed  on  the  war  zones  stories  of  merchant  ships  mands  are  justified  because  d 
Maison  Blanche  Airport  at  Algiers  and  their  unsung  crews.  The  unit  of  creased  living  costs, 
when  another  plane  which  was  car-  five  reporters  and  two  photographers  The  increase  sought  represarti 
rying  Col.  Elliott  Roosevelt,  the  Pres-  was  set  up  under  the  direct  supervi-  happy  medium,”  he  contended, 
ident’s  son,  taxied  in  and  collided  sion  of  Capt.  Edward  Macauley,  De-  tween  the  wages  now  received 
with  the  transport.  The  AP  man  was  puty  War  Shipping  Administrator.  Register  and  Joumal-Couria  sta 
thrown  against  the  side  of  the  trans-  The  five  reporters  were  commis-  typers  and  the  wages  plus  bonuif 
port  and  suffered  a  brain  concussion,  sioned,  with  ranks  from  ensign  to  to  stereotypers  in  other  Connecti 
^  ,  .  but  no  one  in  Col.  Roosevelt’s  plane  lieutenant,  senior  grade.  The  pho-  cities. 

‘courage, __ forti-  injured.  tographers  were  made  warrant  of-  A  contract  between  the  unkai 

Tucker  was  taken  to  the  Algiers  fibers.  Ranking  member  is  Lieut,  the  two  papers  expired  June  12. 
American  Army  Hospital  where  he  John  Upton  Terrell,  former  reporter  The  Register,  which  has 
was  kept  under  observation  for  a  Angeles  Daily  News  and  lished  for  131  years,  suspended  ion 

week  and  then  discharged.  He  re-  ’^he  Son  Francisco  Chronicle,  better  day  in  January,  1941,  when  typogrj 
turned  to  Cairo  but  developed  head-  known^  as  'the  author  of  Plume  ers  went  out  on  strike, 
aches  and  dizzy  spells  and  Army  doc-  j  best  seller  last  Hi 

tors  decided  an  immediate  operation  will  spend  much  of  his  time  in  Wash- 
was  necessary.  The  Army  arranged 

to  fly  him  to  New  York  accompanied  Efforts  will  be  made,  Lieutenan 
by  Capt.  Ryan.  The  operation  was  Terrell  said,  to  haw  a  reporter  an< 

A  communication  forwarded  to  the  performed  immediately  after  his  ar-  ®  photographer  with  every  big  con¬ 
avy  by  the  officer  included  this  cita-  rival  Wednesday  morning. 

•  Tucker  has  been  with  AP  for  10 

“For  exceptionally  mentonims  yg^^s.  He  went  abroad  last  year. 

induct  in  ,  ®  .  ^  j  Victor  M.  Bienstock,  chief  of  the 

iission  of  obtaining  first-hand  in-  q  Aeenev  foreien  ser- 

irmation  for  the  people  of  his  coun-  'overseas  XNews  Agency  toreign  ser- 

■y  by  proceeding  in  the  first  group  the  Middle 

r=.i,,U1andin«r  craft  from  an  assault  ^^^st.  He  will  operate  out  of  Cairo. 


sues  the  Chicago  Tribune  droR^ 
detailed  summary  and  indei  ■ 
has  been  appearing  daily,  usittOfl 
ing  column  2  of  page  1,  for  ikj 
40  years.  It  has  been  run  uw 
box  heading  carrying  a  cut 
United  States  flag  and  the  wordil 
Summary  of  the  Tribune  anil 


CARTOONISTS  APPRAISE  THE  END  OF  MUSSOUNI  AND  THE  POST-WAR  WORLD 


the  final  croak  of  the 

FASCIST  "BULL"  FROG 


THE  POST-WAR  WORLD 


•Jerry  Doyle 


spank  Vice-President  Wallace  and 
A  Jesse  Jones),  have  stemmed  from 

T _  |a  ,•  ■  orthodox  reporting  methods,  and  not 

XlXllDDCCttlOriS  ID  from  “tricks”  or  the  paid  tipster 

source. 

nilVATtll  Moving  at  will  from  one  important 

UUI  another  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 

Opening  ol  Wash'n  Office  t  ji^ti- 

By  Cecil  Dickson  Is  Purely  inquiry:  “Why  would  Dickson  ac- 
For  Newspaper  Coverage  ^  which  political  propa¬ 

ganda  is  the  essence  and  journalism 
Washington,  Aug.  2 — For  more  than  the  veneer?”  Their  own  answer  is  an 
one  month  before  it  was  publicly  an-  emphatic  “no”  to  that  query  and  a 

suggestion  that  his  column  “As  of  To- 
Bureau  day”  be  regularly  read  for  the  proof. 

Formerly  Used  "Specials" 

For  many  years,  Gannett  papers 
have  been  represented  by  “specials.” 
With  few  exceptions  they  will  go  and 
the  job  of  covering  national  happen¬ 
ings  will  be  concentrated  in  Dickson's 
iip  his  own  staff  where  his  aides  will  be:  James 

ously  said  he 
Cecil  Dickson  would  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for 

Republican  Presidential  nomination, 
that  statement  would  not  have  en¬ 
larged  the  conviction  here  that  his 
new  bureau  was  coupled  to  political 
ambition. 

But  when  it  became  known  that 
Cecil  Dickson  would  transfer  from  the 
Chicago  Sun  to  be  top  man,  newspa¬ 
per  colleagues  knew  that  what  was 
planned  was  a  bureau  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  in  nowise  an  instru¬ 
mentality  for  political  advancement. 

His  Own  Lag  Mon 
While  he  is  only  half  way  through 


IfT  n  Labor  Board  makes  some  decision  in 

If  IfD  DCS  lores  the  near  future  that  will  permit  pub- 

■  ,1  • ,  ,  lishers  and  their  employes  to  do  what 

iUulOnity  to  they  have  long  since  agreed  upon  as 

to  wage  increases,  the  panel  serves 
JosirCT^rTT^tfM'’  PrfTHSkl  no  purpose  whatsoever  except  to  in- 

lewspuper  jranei  publishers 

May  Issue  Decisions  in  and  their  employes  endured  before 

*  ,  in  j  ®  panel.  If  the  panel  is  to  be 

Unanimously  Passed  of  real  service  to  publishers  and  em- 

Voluntary  Wage  Coses  ploye  groups  seeking  wage  adjust¬ 

ments,  it  must  have  sufficient  author- 
Washington,  Aug.  2 — The  National  ity  to  decide  cases  and  not  have  to 
ar  Labor  Board  has  restored  to  its  wait  for  weeks  to  learn  if  their  recom- 
aily  Newspaper  Industry  Panel,  sit-  mendations  have  been  approved.” 

5|  at  Chicago,  Bl.,  the  authority  The  Board’s  decision  to  restore  the 
issue  decisions  in  unanimously  larger  powers  to  the  panel  was  based 
sd  voluntary  wage  and  salary  upon  an  interpretation  by  Lloyd  K. 
ses  involving  the  Little  Steel  Garrison,  general  counsel.  He  found 

nothing  in  the  debate  or  draft  to  in¬ 
dicate  Congress  intended  a  course  of 
action  other  than  to  take  the  board 
and  its  agents  “as  it  was.”  In  cases  of 
the  type  handled  by  the  newspaper 
panel,  it  was  pointed  out,  there  would 
be  no  direct  interest  in  a  “dispute” 
because  no  dispute  existed. 

In  commenting  on  these  develop¬ 
ments  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  George 
N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  of  ANPA,  and  a 
publisher  member  of  the  Panel,  said: 

“Publishers  may  well  be  encouraged 
by  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
directive  which  returns  to  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Panel  the  enlarged  author¬ 
ity  that  was  granted  to  the  Panel  as 
reported  in  Bulletin  4592  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  Board  reversed  that 
decision  by  restricting  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Panel’s  authority.  Now 
that  the  increased  jurisdiction  of  the 
Panel  has  been  restored,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  last  decision  will  not  be  again 
reversed. 

“During  the  brief  period  of  two  ington 
weeks  within  which  the  Panel  was  chestei 
able  to  act  with  increased  authority,  ute  hi: 
it  disposed  of  more  than  300  cases,  as  the  wa 
compared  with  disposing  of  approxi-  Jias  rei 


nounced  that  there  was  to  be  a  Wash- 
, - 1^,-n  ington 

Gannett 
Newspai>ers,  it 
*  had  been  com- 

&  ..'tf  mon  knowledge 

1  in  press  circles 

V  here  that  FEG 

V  planned  to 


Imth  Act,  passage  of  which  had 
hrewn  a  cloud  over  the  practice  of 
•mnitting  industry  and  employe 
tenbers  of  tripartite  commissions  to 
iie  part  in  the  consideration  of  cases 
lising  under  the  new  labor  law.  Sec- 
on  T  (c)  of  which  says:  “No  mem- 
tr  of  the  Board  shall  be  permitted 
ipirticipate  in  any  decision  in  which 
nh  member  has  a  direct  interest  as 
1  officer,  employe,  or  representative 
father  party  to  the  dispute.” 

Uidtr  Stady  Since  July  3 
The  “direct  interest”  section  of  the 
t  has  been  imder  study  since  July  3, 
ha  power  to  make  decisions  was 
■thdrawn  from  the  newspaper  panel 
*1  several  other  groups  similarly 
nstituted.  Pending  the  final  ruling, 

*  newspaper  panel  had  only  ad- 
sory  power,  a  status  fixed  when  it 
a  first  created  but  later  enlarged 
give  authority  to  hand  down  ap- 
•hble  rulings  in  all  “unanimously- 

volimtary  wage  or  adjustment 
**  where  the  increase  falls  within 

*  National  War  Labor  Board’s  15% 
K-of-living  maladjustment  form- 
•j  In  other  types  of  salary  cases, 
Juding  all  dispute  cases,  the  panel 
s  required  to  recommend  findings 


B.  Hutchinson,  sent  here  from  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle; 
Martha  Morris,  former  Texas  news¬ 
paperwoman;  Roland  Alston,  and 
Jerome  K.  Eldridge. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the 
,  column  which  will  be  written  three 
^  ®  or  four  days  a  week  by  Dickson — a 
column  of  news  and  comment  as  he 
sees  it. 

“I  have  read,”  said  Dickson,  “that 
there  was  political  implication  of  the 
establishment  of  this  bureau.  If 
here  was,  I  wouldn’t  be  hired.  I’m 
not  a  Republican;  I’m  a  Jeffersonian 
Democrat.  I  have  been  given  all  the 
latitude  any  newspaperman  would 
need  to  do  a  job  of  Washington  re¬ 
porting  and  comment.  What  I  intend 
to  do  in  my  column  is  relate  known 
facts  to  past  performance,  and  gauge 
their  effect  upon  future  conduct.  That 
his  40’s,  Dickson  is  a  veteran  Wash-  formula  is  sound.  It  has  worked.  I 
newspaperman  —  a  barrel-  think  there  are  many  things  in  the 

athletic  type  who  can  attrib-  Washington  setup  that  need  correc- 

physique  to  the  fact  that  all  tion,  and  I  regard  it  no  more  than  a 
up  the  journalistic  ladder  he  newspaperman’s  duty  to  point  them 
ained  his  own  leg-man.  out.  I  intend  to  review  Washington 

His  press  associates  admire  him  for  happenings  in  the  light  of  my  experi- 
that  and  for  the  uniformly  high  qual-  ence  which  has  included  soda  jerking, 
ity  of  his  journalistic  product,  but  service  in  the  Marines,  cow  punching, 

they  respect  him  even  more  for  the  and  many  years  of  newspaper  work, 

professional  tone  he  has  helped  give  It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  my 
to  Washington  reporting.  Dickson  is  writings  will  appear  in  the  news- 
thorough,  quiet,  serious  minded.  His  papers  of  a  chain  founded  by  a  man 
“firsts”  (one  of  the  more  recent  ones  who  came  up  the  hard  way,  earned 
was  an  exclusive  on  the  fact  that  everything  he  has,  and  gained  a 
President  Roosevelt  would  publicly  breadth  of  viewpoint  in  the  process.” 
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Graham  Succeeds 
McCorrens  as  G.M. 
Of  Plain  Dealer 

Advertising  Mgr.  Named  to 
Post  .  .  .  L  F.  Freiberger 
Becomes  President 

Cleveland,  O.,  Aug.  2 — Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Sterling  E.  Graham  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  JohiT  S.  McCarrens  as 
general  manager 
of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer 
was  announced 
Saturday  by  di¬ 
rectors  of  the 
Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Cleveland 
News. 

Mr.  Graham 
joined  the  Plain 
Dealer  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1924  as 
an  automobile  advertising  salesman 
and  later  handled  department  store 
advertising.  He  successively  became 
assistant  local  advertising  manager 
and  local  advertising  manager.  Ten 
years  ago  he  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  position  he  occupied  at  the 
time  of  his  promotion. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  directors 
elected  I.  F.  Freiberger  as  president 
of  the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co.  a 
position  held  by  Mr.  McCarrens  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Freiberger 
had  been  first  vice-president  of  the 
publishing  company. 

Holden  Elected  Vice-President 

Guerdon  S.  Holden,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company,  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  first  vice-president. 

The  publishing  company  directors 
announced  that  John  A.  Van  Buren, 
business  manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
will  assume  additional  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

In  addition  to  his  appointment  as 
general  manager,  Mr.  Graham  was 
also  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  which  now  consists  of  I.  F.  Frei¬ 
berger,  Guerdon  S.  Holden,  D.  R. 
Hanna,  Jr.,  Paul  Bellamy  and  Mr. 
Graham. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment 
of  Thomas  M.  Murphy  as  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  was  made 
Tuesday.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  joined 
the  Plain  Dealer  nine  years  ago,  for¬ 
merly  was  head  of  the  advertising 
promotion  department  but  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising.  Mr.  Murphy 
is  a  native  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he 
was  branch  manager  for  the  Erie 
Lithographing  and  Priming  Co.  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Graham,  a  native  of  Cleveland, 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1915.  In  World  War  I  he 
attended  the  First  Officers  Training 
Camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
near  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  captain.  He  went  over¬ 
seas  with  the  308th  Ammunition  Train 
of  which  the  late  Maj.  B.  P.  Bole.  Mr. 
McCarrens’  predecessor  as  president 
of  the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  was 
battalion  commander.  Mr.  Graham 
served  as  one  of  Maj.  Bole’s  captains. 

In  his  college  days,  Mr.  Graham  was 
a  track  star  at  Columbia.  He  married 
the  former  Jane  Peterson  of  New 
York.  They  have  two  sons,  Tom.  R., 
and  Sterling.  Jr.,  and  a  daughter, 
Jane.  The  older  son,  Tom,  is  in  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Graham  is  well  known  in  the 
advertising  field,  and  has  served  on 
several  national  committees.  He  is 


Sterling  Graham 

a  director  of  the  Cleveland  Automobile 
Club  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Advertising  Club’s 
War  Efforts  Committee. 

Chairman  of  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Freiberger  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  He 
obtained  his  first  newspaper  job  when 
he  was  seven.  At  that  early  age  he 
became  a  news  boy  for  the  Cleveland 
Press.  Until  he  was  graduated  from 
Adelbert  College  and  went  to  work 
for  the  Trust  Company,  Mr.  Frei¬ 
berger  earned  his  way  as  gardener, 
carpenter,  teamster,  night  watchman 
and  factory  worker. 

He  joined  the  bank  as  an  estates 
clerk,  in  1909  became  assistant  trust 
officer,  vice-president  in  1915  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
1335.  In  1941  he  became  chairman 
of  the  board. 

■ 

Marvin  Jones  Lifts 
Gag  on  AAA  Offices 

Washington,  Aug.  2 — The  gag 
placed  upon  field  representatives  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  forbidding  them  to  give  news 
to  the  press  or  other  media,  has  been 
removed  by  order  of  Marvin  Jones, 
Administrator  of  the  War  Food 
Administration. 

The  original  order  was  based  upon 
an  interpretation  of  the  appropriation 
bill’s  language  which  prevented  hir¬ 
ing  of  informational  agents  in  the 
field.  Judge  Jones’  order  likewise 
stems  from  an  interpretation  but 
reaches  an  opposite  result  and  over¬ 
rules  the  earlier  finding. 

GOES  TO  10c  SUNDAY 

Chicago,  Aug.  3 — Beginning  with  the 
Aug.  1  issue  the  pri(>e  of  the  Sunday 
Times  at  newsstands  outside  the  40- 
mile  radius  of  this  center  was  in¬ 
creased  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  a  copy. 
In  a  letter  to  advertisers,  L.  J.  Abrams, 
advertising  manager,  said  this  step 
was  being  taken  to  conserve  newsprint. 


Some  Reporters 
Dislike  Bon  on 
Off-the-Record 

Free  Press  Hasn't  Missed 
Any  Good  Stories  Because 
Of  Policy.  Martin  Soys 

Politicians,  publicity  men  and  “a 
good  many  reporters”  do  not  like  the 
Detroit  Free  Press’  militant  policy 
against  accept¬ 
ing  off-the-rec¬ 
ord  statements, 
but  the  newspa¬ 
per  has  not  lost 
any  good  stories 
because  of  it, 
according  to 
Douglas  D.  Mar- 
t  i  n ,  managing 
editor. 

In  fact,  the 
Free  Press  has 
carried  several 
good  stories 
“that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  us  and 
our  readers,”  Mr.  Martin  said  in  an 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  which  reviewed 
results  of  the  off-the-record  ban  to 
date.  A  month  and  a  half  is  too  short 
a  time  to  judge  the  results  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  order  to  the  Free  Press 
staff  not  to  accept  off-the-record  in¬ 
formation  in  the  future,  but  already 
some  good  has  been  accomplished,  he 
declared. 

Knight  Inspired  Ban 

Mr.  Martin  revealed  that  the  Free 
Press’  stand  against  the  practice  orig¬ 
inated  with  John  S.  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  that  paper  and  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal  and  Miami  Herald. 
Shortly  before  Mr.  Knight  left  for 
London  he  told  his  Detroit  managing 
editor: 

“We’ve  been  growling  about  the 
growth  of  this  off-the-record  racket 
for  months.  Let’s  do  something 
about  it.” 

Martin  came  up  with  his  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  staff  that  the  Free  Press 
would  expect  them  to  walk  out  on 
off-the-record  conferences,  refuse  to 
accept  off-the-record  news,  and  that 
when  one  news  channel  was  cut  off 
by  such  confidences,  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  open  up  another  and  get 
the  facts  (E.  &  P.,  June  13,  p.  4). 
Editor  &  Publisher  supported  this 
stand  and  in  several  editorials  has 
urged  other  newspapers  to  adopt  a 
similar  policy.  One  of  the  first  papers 
to  follow  the  Free  Press  example  was 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  News  (E.  &  P., 
July  24,  p.  12). 

“We  were  a  little  surprised  to  get  an 
adverse  reaction  from  some  report¬ 
ers,”  Mr.  Martin  said  in  the  ASNE 
Bulletin.  “Many,  of  course,  like  the 
new  ruling,  but  others  were  flattered 
by  ‘being  on  the  inside.’  We  discov¬ 
ered  to  our  amazement  that  there  is 
even  an  ‘Off-the-Record’  dinner  club 
in  Detroit  made  up  of  automobile  edi¬ 


EMPEROR  WRITES  FOR  U,  P.  ON  IL  DUCE'5  FALL 

EVEN  an  emperor  will  respond  readily  to  a  request  for  a  special  article,  the 
United  Press  demonstrated  this  week  when  it  carried  an  imusual  story  un¬ 
der  the  by-line  of  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia,  commenting  upon  the  fall  of 
Benito  Mussolini.  The  article  was  hunched  in  a  discussion  over  the  U  P.  cable 
desk  in  New  York  last  week  when  it  was  remarked  that  no  man  in  the  world 
had  a  better  right  to  comment  on  II  Duce’s  resignation  than  the  restored 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  who  led  his  poorly  armed  forces  against  Mussolini’s 
legions  bent  on  conquest.  Mert  Akers,  day  news  manager,  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  Joe  Alex  Morris,  who  asked  the  London  U.P.  bureau  to  obtain  the 
statement  in  some  manner.  London  cabled  Haile  Selassie  to  reply  collect 
from  Addis  Ababa  and  the  Emperor  sent  back  400  words  two  days  later.  The 
copyrighted  story,  in  which  the  Negus  expressed  his  “very  great  satisfaction” 
over  the  news  on  Mussolini,  was  carried  Aug.  3.  The  Emperor  said  he  was 
less  interested  in  revenge  than  in  bringing  out  an  era  of  world  justice. 


tors  of  daily  papers  and  trade  papers 
who  actually  invite  automotive  exec¬ 
utives  to  be  their  guests.  In  other 
words,  they  feed  the  executive  a 
dinner  and  he  feeds  them  news  off- 
the-record.  No  wonder  so  many 
automotive  columns  are  cluttered  up 
with  free  advertising  plugs. 

Publicity  Man  Storms  In  Vain 

“We  ran  into  one  humorous  incident 
that  gave  the  city  desk  a  laugh.  Com¬ 
plaints  had  come  in  from  a  labor 
union  that  ten  men  had  been  poisoned 
by  food  sold  in  their  plant.  So  we 
called  the  public  relations  man  of  that 
company. 

“  ‘Well,  now,  look,’  he  said,  “off-the- 
record  it  .  .  .” 

“  ‘Wait  a  minute,’  said  the  city  edi¬ 
tor.  ‘We  don’t  accept  off-the-record 
statements.’ 

“  ‘Why  the  idea,’  stormed  the 
p.r.m.  ‘I’ve  never  been  talked  to  that 
way  in  my  life.  If  that’s  the  way  you 
feel  there’s  no  statement.’ 

“Brother,’  replied  the  city  editor, 
‘you’re  wrong.  ‘There’s  the  statement 
of  the  union  men.  We’ll  use  that.’ 

“And  we  did,”  Mr.  Martin  said. 

“A  year  from  now  we’ll  know  more 
about  it  than  we  do  today,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “But  we  have  seen  nothing 
yet  that  makes  us  doubt  our  belief 
that  a  newspaper  must  be  more  than 
a  repository.” 

m 

Newspapers  Get 
Change  in  Gas  Rating 

Harrisburg,  Aug.  3— Newspapers 
will  get  the  same  consideration  in 
the  allotment  of  gasoline  for  trucks 
as  is  given  to  radio,  according  to  the 
Stockpiling  and  Transportation  Divi¬ 
sion  of  WPB. 

In  a  letter  to  William  N.  Hardy, 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  this 
week,  W.  Y.  Elliott,  director  of  the 
WPB  Division  said:  “With  reference 
to  the  priority  rating  for  newspapers 
under  our  essentiality  list  for  trucks 
in  the  Eastern  gasoline  shortage  area, 
...  we  have  just  revised  our  classi¬ 
fications  under  that  list,  and  have 
transmitted  the  new  list  to  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation. 

“Under  the  new  system,  all  indus¬ 
tries  formerly  listed  under  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  A-1,  A-2  and  A-3,  now  ap¬ 
pear  under  a  single  listing  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  under  this  new  rating  sys¬ 
tem,  newspapers  along  with  all  other 
essential  industries  are  given  an 
equality  of  priority.” 

When  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  PNPA  learned  that  radio  had 
been  put  in  an  A-1  category  with 
newspapers  in  A-3,  the  manager  was 
instructed  to  get  the  ratings  effianged. 
Associations  which  joined  with  the 
PNPA  in  getting  the  original  order 
upset  were  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  New 
England  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York  State  Publishers’ 
Association,  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

JOSEPH  FINAN  DIES 

Cumberland,  Md.,  Aug.  2 — Joseph 
B.  Finan,  president  of  the  Times  and 
Alleganian  Company,  died  late  to¬ 
day  at  the  age  of  74.  He  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Evening  and 
Sunday  Times  and  the  Cumberland 
News,  a  morning  daily.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Cumberland 
Independent,  a  weekly,  in  1891,  and 
eventually  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
paper.  In  1914  he  became  editor  of 
the  Evening  Times.  The  property 
was  purchased  by  a  syndicate  from 
the  late  Harry  E.  Weber,  banker, 
and  facilities  were  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 
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N.  Y.  Study  Shows 
Newspapers  Cut 
Cost  of  Selling 

World-Telegram  Survey  of 
Grocery  Products  Reveals 
Pulling  Power 

With  “Selling  Grocery  Products  in 
New  York,”  a  promotion  piece  show¬ 
ing  that  as  a  general  rule  as  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  that  goes  to  daily  newspapers 
increases,  the  advertising  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  product  decreases,  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  follows  up  an 
earlier  piece,  “The  Daily  Newspaper: 
Grocery  Products’  Best  Advertising 
Medium”  (E.&P.,  July  3,  page  11). 
Both  publications  are  based  on  the 
paper’s  New  York  Merchandise  In¬ 
ventory,  a  continuous  measurement 
of  the  sales  of  advertised  grocery 
products  in  a  scientifically  accmate 
cross-section  of  200  gocery  stores  in 
the  New  York  14-county  primary 
market. 

For  the  new  survey,  manufacturers’ 
competitive  costs  of  selling  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  New  York  were  examined, 
and  the  charts,  including  those  impor¬ 
tant  product  classifications  where 
sharp  differences  in  media  selection 
occur,  cover  the  last  two  normal  years 
of  the  inventory  period,  1940  and  1941. 
Records  for  1942  and  1943  were  not 
used  because  of  the  distortion  caused 
by  packaging  problems  and  rationing. 

Ad  Expenditure  Costs 

Advertising  expenditure  costs  for 
the  12  product  classifications  charted 
were  adjusted  to  correspond  with  the 
area  covered  in  the  following  manner. 
For  daily  newspapers,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  and  magazines  the  percentage 
that  the  14-county  circulation  is  to 
the  total  circulation  was  applied  to  the 
total  expenditure  in  each  medium,  and 
for  radio  the  percentage  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  radio  sets  in  the  area  is  to  the 
number  of  total  sets  claimed  by  the 
station  to  be  within  its  market  radius 
was  applied  to  the  total  amount  spent 
for  time  on  the  station.  No  radio 
talent  costs  were  included. 

The  bar  charts  show  the  percent¬ 
age  distribution  of  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  among  the  four  media  for 
the  products  covered  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  cost  in  dollars  per  1,000  units. 
Ihe  only  percentage  figures  given  for 
expenditures  are  those  for  newspapers, 
but  the  World-Telegram  has  Ae  fig¬ 
ures  for  other  media  available  in  its 
records. 

In  addition  to  the  graphic  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  total  dollars  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  for  each  product  for  the 
two-year  period  is  listed  as  is  the  total 
number  of  units  sold.  The  latter  fig¬ 
ure,  an  estimate,  is  obtained  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  average  number  of  units 
•old  per  store  by  20,000,  the  estimated 
number  of  grocery  stores  in  the  14- 
wunty  market.  However,  differences 
between  the  estimates  and  actual  sales 
wo^d  not  affect  the  relative  sales 
positions  of  competitive  products,  ac- 
cording  to  the  promotion  piece. 
Newspapers  Reduce  Cost 

For  example,  the  chart  for  package 
*Mps  shows  that  Fels  Chips,  spending 
w,952  for  advertising,  of  which  .7% 
*as  newspaper  and  the  remainder 
magazine,  sold  1,460,000  units  at  a  cost 
*  )30.79  per  1,000  units.  On  the 
®*ber  hand  Kirkman’s  Granulated 
$9,098,  all  in  newspapers,  and 


sold  7,228,000  imits  at  a  cost  of  only 
$1.26  per  1,000  rmits. 

In  the  baby  foods  classification, 
Clapp’s,  which  uses  no  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  an  advertising  cost  of 
$4.38  per  1,000  units;  Gerber’s,  which 
uses  28.7%  newspaper,  has  a  cost  of 
$2.97;  Heinz,  which  uses  56.4%  news¬ 
paper,  has  a  cost  of  $2.43;  and  Beech¬ 
nut,  which  uses  68.7%  newspaper,  has 
a  cost  of  $1.34. 

Throughout  the  entire  study,  which 
covers  in  addition  to  the  above  ex¬ 
amples,  toilet  soaps,  all  purpose  flour, 
baking  powder,  fine  fabric  soap  flakes, 
steel  wool,  cake  mixes,  prepared  cake 
flour,  prepared  flour,  cold  com  and 
wheat  cereals,  and  coffees,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  used  by  the  product  in  relation 
to  the  other  three  media,  the  less  the 
advertising  expense  is  per  unit. 

■ 

New  York  News 
Restricts  Adv. 

To  Save  Paper 

Will  Accept  Ads  with 
The  Option  of  Running  or 
Omitting  in  Country  Editions 

The  War  Production  Board  order 
limiting  the  amount  of  newsprint 
which  papers  may  use  resulted  in 
the  following  restrictions  on  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  New  York  News. 

All  local,  amusements,  books,  finan¬ 
cial,  hotel  and  restaurant,  real  estate, 
and  travel  and  resort  copy  will  be 
accepted  by  the  News  with  the  option 
of  either  running  or  omitting  such 
copy  from  the  daily  country  editions, 
which  are  distributed  beyond  the  50- 
mile  radius.  Also,  all  advertising  for 
the  Manhattan  Section  will  be  accepted 
with  the  same  option. 

The  notice  further  stated  that  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  omitted  from  the 
country  editions  “when  it  is  mechan¬ 
ically  and  physically  possible  to  save 
newsprint  by  so  doing.”  When  dis¬ 
play  copy  is  omitted  from  these  edi¬ 
tions  a  reduction  of  5  cents  a  line 
will  be  allowed,  representing  the  sav¬ 
ings  involved. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


THE  FULLER  BRUSH  CO.,  Hartford, 

Conn.,  has  turned  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  means  of  telling  the 
public  about  its  part  in  the  war  effort 
and  urging  the  public  to  be  patient  if 
the  brushes  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  campaign  will  run  at  least  through 
August  and  two  insertions  are  being 
run  monthly  in  100  newspapers 
throughout  the  coxmtry.  In  addition, 
the  company  is  using  newspaper  space 
wherever  and  whenever  necessary  to 
get  women  sales  representatives. 
Manternach,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Davenport,  Ltd.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
makers  of  I^rd  Davenport  pipes  has 
appointed  Hirshon-Garfield  to  handle 
its  account.  Newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  used  in  Ae  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  campaign. 

Shappe-Wilkes,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  Electonic  Corp. 
OF  America  advertising.  Trade  papers 
will  be  used  at  first  with  newspapers 
as  a  possible  future  medium. 

The  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Progressive 
Party  is  using  the  Help  Wanted  col¬ 
umn  of  the  Bridgeport  Telegram  in  its 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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NEW  "FAT"  ANGLE 

This  advertisement,  developed  by  the  Jes- 
sop  Advertising  Agency,  Akron,  and  spon¬ 
sored  in  behalf  of  the  war  effort  by  "Akron 
Retailers  for  Victory,"  embodies  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  angle  in  the  appeal  for  fat 
salvage — that  of  the  medicinal  uses  of 
glycerine  rather  than  the  making  of  bullets 
and  explosives.  The  agency  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  humanitarian  appeal  will 
affect  housewives  more  deeply  and  en¬ 
courage  better  response  to  the  Fat  Salvage 
drive. 


Ads  Bring  Jump  in 
Hotel  Registrations 

Four  months  of  consistent  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  space  in  cer¬ 
tain  selected  cities — a  solid  schedule 
of  60-line  copy,  twice-a-week,  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  Cleveland,  Hartford,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Washington,  D.  C. — has 
brought  gratifying  results  for  the  St. 
Regis  Hotel,  famed  New  York  hostelry, 
according  to  a  brochure  just  issu^ 
by  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  ad  agency 
handling  the  account. 

In  breezy,  readable  style,  the 
brochure,  dotted  with  illustrations  of 
the  ads,  reveals  that  four  months  after 
the  hotel  placed  its  first  copy,  total 
room  registrations  at  the  St.  Regis 
were  up  41%,  April  over  January, 
1943.  “But,”  the  brochure  continues, 
“registrations  from  Hartford  hoisted 
65%!  Washington,  D.  C.,  went  up 
65%!  Philadelphia  pushed  ahead 
74%!  Cleveland  climb^  105%!  Buf¬ 
falo  boomed  117%!” 

nGHT  CARELESSNESS 

Mats  for  a  series  of  five  full-page 
advertisements  calling  upon  com¬ 
munities  to  “Smash  the  7th  Column” 
of  carelessness  are  being  provided 
newspapers  free  of  charge  by  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  Large,  dra¬ 
matic  photographs  dominate  the  pages 
and  space  is  left  for  the  names  of  local 
sponsors.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  handles  the  Liberty  Mutual 
account. 

■ 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star, 
Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  has  named 
the  firm  of  Bogner  and  Martin, 
newspaper  representatives  to  conduct 
an  extensive  advertising  sales  cam¬ 
paign  starting  Aug.  1,  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  newspaper’s  national 
department. 


Keep  All  Post-War 
Advertising  Plans 
Fluid,  Soys  Irwin 

Monsanto  Chemical  Officer 
Advocates  Philosophy  Plus 
Product  Theme  in  Club  TalSc 

“The  number  one  principle  of  post¬ 
war  advertising  program  planning  i^ 
to  keep  it  fluid,”  stated  James  W. 
Irwin,  assistant  to  the  president  i:i 
charge  of  advertising  and  public 
relations  for  the  Monsanto  Chemic  l 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  in  a  recent  speech  be  ¬ 
fore  the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Lou';. 
Mr.  Irwin’s  talk  was  one  of  the  club’s 
series  of  nine  summer  programs  r.:- 
lated  to  the  central  theme,  “Adverti  - 
ing’s  Job  Today  and  After  the  War.’’ 

Explaining  that  readership  figu  3 
have  shown  advertising  dealing  wi 
post-war  plans  to  be  extremely  popu¬ 
lar,  but  warning  that  there  may  l  a 
such  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  for  tl.a 
post-war  period  that  the  end  res.lt 
would  be  confusion,  he  said,  “Dc  n’t 
be  arbitrary  in  any  of  the  plans  yju 
are  making  for  your  advertising.  At 
every  stage  of  your  planning,  hr.  'e 
little  sign  posts  set  up — ‘Detour  h- .e 
if  so  and  so  happens’.” 

How  to  Attain  Objoctivot 

Because  he  feels  that  peace  w  i!l 
come  by  degrees  and  that  constancy 
there  will  be  unforeseen  developmen' ;, 
Mr.  Irwin  said,  “Our  only  hope — '3 
advertising  planners — is  to  have  c.  r 
programs  fluid  enough,  our  stratc  / 
comprehensive  enough,  and  our  plr  '.- 
ning  imaginative  enough  to  encom¬ 
pass  any  of  scores  of  alternative  de¬ 
velopments — all  subject  to  application 
at  a  moment’s  notice.” 

Using  the  automobile  as  a  paral'el 
case,  the  speaker  quoted  an  engineer 
friend  as  saying,  “We  all  know  wlnt 
the  automobile  should  be  eventual’ y. 
But  we  can  get  there  only  by  degrees 
— each  degree  depending  on  how  far 
the  public  is  willing  to  let  us  go  in  any 
one  year,  and  still  want  what  v* 
produce.  So — ^I’ll  tell  you  instantly 
what  the  car  of  ten  years  from  new 
will  be.  But  the  one  next  year — I 
don’t  know.” 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  Irwin 
stated  that  he  could  not  tell  the  audi¬ 
ence  what  all  the  objectives  would  be 
in  the  post-war  plan,  but  that  he 
could  give  an  answer  to  what  to  do 
to  attain  those  objectives,  which  could 
be  applied  variously  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  cases. 

In  advertising  for  post-war  objec¬ 
tives,  do  this  one  ^ing  above  all 
others,”  said  Irwin,  “advertise  Philo¬ 
sophy  plus  Product.  Not  Philosophy 
alone.  Not  product  alone.  Not  Prod¬ 
uct  plus  Philosophy  .  .  .  but  Philoso- 
plus  Product.”  In  other  words — start 
now  telling  people  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  on  the  air  not  only  what 
you  make,  but  why  you  make  it  the 
way  you  do.  Sell  the  company  back 
of  the  product  along  with  the  product 
itself.” 

As  reasons  for  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  cited  that  complete  conversion 
to  war  production  necessitates  tlia 
manufacturers’  efforts  to  retain  both 
sponsor  and  product  identification, 
and  that  the  wearing  out  of  old-peace¬ 
time  products  makes  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  confidence  in  the  brand  name 
an  important  job. 

The  time  to  start  Philosophy  plus 
Product  advertising  is  here  today,  he 
concluded. 
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Editorial  Dept. 
Exempted  from 
48-Hour  Week 

Detroit  WMC  Ruling  Applies 
Longer  Week  to 
Business  Office  Workers 

DETitoiT,  Aug.  5 — The  Detroit  dis¬ 
trict  office  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  tonight  handed  down  its  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  appeal  of  the  three  Detroit 
newspapers  against  general  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  48-hour  week.  The  deci¬ 
sion  greatly  modifies  the  order  for  the 
longer  work  week  as  it  applies  to  the 
local  papers. 

The  ruling  which  was  released  in 
letters  to  the  Detroit  News,  Detroit 
Times  and  Detroit  Free  Press  tonight, 
becomes  effective  on  Friday,  but  gives 
the  managements  at  least  until  Aug. 
15,  in  some  cases  longer,  to  comply 
with  the  new  provisions. 

Three  Groups  of  Employes 

The  order,  issued  by  M.  A.  Clark, 
director  of  the  WMC  Detroit  office,  di¬ 
vides  the  employes  of  the  papers  into 
three  general  classifications. 

Class  one  includes  for  the  most  part 
building  maintenance  employes,  and 
this  class,  under  the  ruling,  must  go 
on  the  48-hour  week.  This  particular 
part  of  the  decision  is  regarded  as  un¬ 
important  in  that  most  of  such  main¬ 
tenance  workers  already  are  working 
48  hours  a  week  and  the  managements 
made  no  issue  on  this  type  of  worker. 

Class  two  for  the  most  part  covers 
business  office  employes,  and  the  man¬ 
agements  of  the  three  papers  were 
told  to  place  such  workers  on  the  48- 
hour  week.  However,  a  list  of  excep¬ 
tions  for  particular  positions  was 
added.  The  managements  also  were 
given  until  Oct.  1  for  compliance  with 
the  ruling  in  this  classification. 

Class  three  concerns  editorial  work¬ 
ers  and  it  was  over  this  classification 
that  most  of  the  issues  were  raised. 

The  managements  had  pled  that 
editorial  workers  in  the  main  were 
specialists  who  could  not  be  switched 
about  at  will  in  order  to  do  a  sixth 
day  of  work  each  week.  The  manage¬ 
ments  further  contended  that  no  sav¬ 
ing  of  manpower  would  be  effected  by 
applying  the  longer  work  week  to 
editorial  workers. 

Editorial  Dept.  Excepted 

Clark,  explaining  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  WMC  to  achieve  the 
48-hour  week  with  as  little  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  newspapers  as  pos¬ 
sible,  decided  to  accept  the  manage¬ 
ments’  contentions  and  for  the  time 
being  excepted  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  from  the  ruling. 

However,  saying  that  earnest  at¬ 
tempts  should  be  made  by  all  busi¬ 
nesses  to  comply  with  the  general 
order,  he  specified  in  his  ruling  that 
editorial  departments  in  general  must 
refrain  from  replacing  editorial  work¬ 
ers  who  leave  their  employ. 

But  another  exception  to  the  above 
provision  says  that  replacements  can 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of 
highly  specialized  or  experienced  men. 
Under  this  provision,  for  example,  a 
diimch  editor,  financial  editor,  or  any 
man  on  a  job  requiring  great  experi¬ 
ence  can  be  replaced. 

It  was  x>oint^  out  that  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  exception  gave  the  man¬ 
agement  the  right  to  replace  prac¬ 
tically  any  editorial  worker  simply  by 
labeling  him  a  highly  specialized  or 
experienced  man.  Clark  agreed  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  leeway  in  the  pro¬ 
vision,  but  repeated  that  the  WMC 
was  trying  to  avoid  arbitrary  rulings 
that  would  interfere  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  newspapers. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  was 


represented  at  the  hearing.  After  the 
release  of  the  new  order,  guild  lead¬ 
ers  made  no  comment  other  than  to 
repeat  the  earlier  statement  of  the 
Detroit  guild  that  it  was  giving  its  sup¬ 
port  to  the  President’s  order  calling 
for  manpower  conservation. 

■ 

Netherlands  News 
Gathering  Told 

Secret  newspapers  are  one  of  the 
most  valuable  sources  of  news  from 
Holland  which  AN  ETA,  Netherlands 
and  Netherlands  Blast  Indies  news 
agency,  supplies  the  world,  J.  can 
den  Bogaert,  manager  of  ANETA’s 
London  bureau,  said  in  an  address  in 
New  York  July  29.  Discussing  the 
difficult  business  of  gathering  news 
in  occupied  Holland,  Mr.  van  den 
Bogaert  said  ANETA,  however,  “must 
be  very  careful  becaiise  the  Germans 
try  to  force  the  genuine  secret  papers 
out  of  existence  by  flooding  the 
Netherlands  with  bogus  secret  papers.” 

“For  instance,”  he  remarked,  “with 
typical  German  thoroughness  they 
circulated  one  of  the  ‘secret  papers’ 
with  such  clocklike  regtilarity  that  it 
appeared  as  regularly  as  an  ordinary 
weekly.”  Vrij  Nederland  still  appears 
notwithstandhig  the  fact  that  last 
Christmas  17  of  its  editors  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  the  Netherlands 
newsman  said. 

Various  German  pronouncements 
through  the  wireless  and  the  press  to 
Netherlanders,  including  death  sen¬ 
tences  to  frighten  the  populace,  also 
is  of  value  to  ANETA,  Mr.  van  den 
Bogaert  said.  “Time  and  time  again 
the  Germans  have  been  forced  to 
admit  things  which  were  exposed  from 
London  first,  thanks  to  the  people 
working  undergroimd,”  he  added. 

Secret  wireless  transmitters  in  Hol¬ 
land  also  are  of  great  aid  to  ANETA. 
“For  instance,  a  German  was  assas¬ 
sinated  recently  in  Utrecht,”  he  re¬ 
lated.  “The  same  night,  to  the  fury 
of  the  occupation  authorities  who 
tried  to  cover  up  the  news,  a  daring 
underground  broadcaster  went  on  the 
air  and  gave  a  play-by-play  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  attack,  complete  even  to 
the  license  number  of  the  Nazi’s  car.” 
He  paid  tribute  to  the  undergroimd 
workers  as  the  “real  heroes  behind 
the  supply  of  news  from  the  occupied 
Netherlands.” 

■ 

Magazines  To  Carry 
Anti-Inflation  Ads 

August  issues  of  400  magazines  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  approxim¬ 
ately  70  million  will  carry  the  first  of  a 
series  of  anti-inflation  ads.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
James  F.  Byrnes,  director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Mobilization,  and  by  Fred 
M.  Vinson,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Stabilization,  is  being  run 
in  connection  with  the  government’s 
program  to  maintain  a  stable  economy. 

Six  ads,  one  for  each  month  through 
January,  have  been  prepared  by  the 
National  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
and  the  campaign  is  being  handled  by 
George  C.  Lucas,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  and  Albert  E. 
Winger,  chairman  of  the  publishers 
committee.  In  some  cases  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  run  even  where  maga¬ 
zines  are  turning  down  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  for  lack  of  paper. 

NEWSPRINT  OUTPUT  OFF 

Washington,  Aug.  5 — Decline  in 
domestic  production  of  newsprint  is 
clearly  reflected  in  statistics  gathered 
by  the  WPB  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division,  showing  production  in  the 
first  half  of  1943  standing  at  416,570 
tons  compared  to  492,060  tons  in  the 
comparable  six  months  of  1942.  In 
the  final  half  of  1942,  production  stood 
at  473,810  tons. 


JUST  MARRIED 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  O.  Thackrey  of  the 
New  York  Post  are  shown  following  their 
wedding  in  the  penthouse  of  the  Post 
Building  July  29.  Mrs.  Thackrey  is  the 
former  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff  Backer  and  is 
publisher  and  owner-  of  the  Post.  Mr. 
Thackrey  is  editor  and  general  manager  of 

the  Post.  (E.  &  P.,  July  31,  page  13.) 

Treasury  Releases 
June  War  Bond  Linage 

Washington,  July  30 — Daily  news¬ 
papers  examined  for  the  Treasury 
Department  by  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau  in  June,  were  found  to 
carry  War  Bond  advertising  aggregat¬ 
ing  7,886,208  lines,  valued  at  about 
$867,000  on  the  basis  of  an  11-cent 
rate.  This  linage  represents  the  count 
on  9,339  separate  advertisements  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  1,437  daily  newspapers 
covered.  No  figures  were  compiled 
on  papers  published  less  frequently 
than  daily. 

War  Bond  advertising  continues  to 
be  the  largest  single  account  running 
and  is,  in  fact,  equal  to  the  next  five 
largest  accounts  combined. 

With  the  date  and  goal  set  for  the 
third  war  loan  drive,  chairman  Frank 
E.  Tripp  of  the  Allied  Newspaper 
Council  is  expected  in  Washington 
next  week. 

Newspapers  will  again  be  relied 
upon  to  aid  the  Treasury  by  selling 
space  to  advertisers  through  which 
they  may  tell  the  story  of  the  fifteen 
billion  dollar  drive  beginning  Sept.  9. 

Methods  followed  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Second  War  Loan  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  applied  again. 

Don  Bridge  who  was  credited  by 
Mr.  Tripp  with  a  large  share  of  the 
other  drive’s  success  will  again  be  in 
the  forefront  of  the  next  effort. 

■ 

When  Is  a  Pay  Raise 
Not  a  Pay  Raise 

Recently  the  4,000  book  and  job 
members  of  the  “Big  Six”  local  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union, 
New  York  City,  were  granted  a  $2  per 
week  increase. 

The  extra  $2  raised  the  base  pay  of 
the  dayside  “typos”  from  $58.40  over 
the  $60  per  week  tax  bracket.  This 
meant  an  increase  of  exactly  $2  in 
their  withholding  tax. 

In  addition  to  this  the  union  takes 
5%  of  the  wage  in  dues  making  an  ad¬ 
ditional  10  cents  reduction,  and  the 
increased  Social  Security  deduction 
amounted  to  two  cents. 

Most  of  New  York’s  printers  were 
thus  counting  their  net  salary  this 
week  as  12  cents  less  than  last  week 
in  spite  of  the  $2  increase. 

On  advice  of  the  “Big  Six,”  some  of 
the  union  members  are  turning  over 
to  their  employers  their  $2  raise  plus 
the  $2  for  tax,  making  $4,  to  be  held 
in  escrow  pending  an  appeal  to  the 
War  Labor  Board  for  the  ^.10  increase 
originally  recommended  by  the  ref¬ 
eree  in  arbitration.  Some  chapels  are 
accepting  the  “increase”  under  pro¬ 
test. 


Draft  of  Fathers 
In  Newspaper  Jobs 
Left  in  Doubt 

Washington,  Aug.  4 — The  status  d 
newspaper  workers  under  the  policy 
of  drafting  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathen 
will  not  be  determined  until  the  Wai 
Manpower  Commission  drafts  new 
rules  covering  key  jobs  in  essential  fa. 
dustries. 

Newspapers  as  units  within  the 
communications  industry  are  consid- 
ered  essential  enterprises,  but  only 
managing  editor,  war  correspondent 
news  editor,  and  photographer  have 
been  suggested  by  the  War  Manpoiwt 
Commission  as  jobs  local  draft  board 
should  consider  critical. 

Under  the  new  plan,  newspaper* 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  38 
face  a  test  of  their  essentiality  in  com¬ 
parison  with  shipbuilders,  munition 
makers,  food  producers  and  othei 
lines  directly  linked  to  combat.  'Hw 
forecast  here  is  that  some  of  the  job 
now  regarded  as  critical  may  b 
stricken  off  the  newspaper  list. 

As  before,  however,  the  local  boards 
may  exercise  their  own  discretka 
The  WMC  lists  are  only  for  guidance 


Press  Fared  Badly 
In  Detroit  Riots 

continued  from  page  i 


plenty  of  violence  to  cover  on  Wood¬ 
ward  Ave.,  and  John  R,  and  otte 
streets  on  the  border  of  the  Negrc 
section. 

Reporters  assigned  to  the  section 
were  in  plenty  of  danger  from  flying 
bricks  and  other  extemporaneous 
weapons.  Some  reporters  borrowed 
OCD  helmets  before  going  into  the 
area.  Such  a  helmet  saved  Frank 
Hedge,  Free  Press  reporter,  a  bad 
headache,  at  least,  when  a  brid 
bounced  off  Idle  tin  hat. 

Hedge  was  at  the  scene  when  police 
were  firing  at  snipers  in  a  Negrc 
hotel.  Two  policemen  within  2( 
yards  of  him  dropped  wounded,  one  d 
them  fatally.  Hedge  said  that  a  bulk 
ricocheted  between  his  legs. 

Escaped  Mob 

Later  a  fighting  mob  was  lushinj 
down  on  him,  he  related,  and  b 
crashed  through  the  door  of  an  apart 
ment  house.  He  then  made  his  wa; 
to  the  second  floor,  found  an  apart 
ment  right  over  Ae  rioting  mob- 
and  with  a  telephone.  He  covered  tha 
phase  of  the  riot  from  a  window  ledgt 
in  comparative  safety  and  comfort. 

Because  the  riot  was  definitely  tb 
story  of  the  day.  Detroit  local  staft 
practically  dropped  all  other  news 
and  men  were  detailed  usually  it 
pairs  to  the  trouble  centers,  receivfaf 
hospital,  police  headquarters,  th* 
county  morgue,  etc. 

Many  of  the  men  worked  as  many 
as  18  hours  Monday  until  quiet  wc 
restored  by  the  imposing  of  military 
law  at  10  p.m. 

It  was  only  after  the  soldiers  hac 
moved  into  Paradise  Valley  that  re 
porters  ventured  into  the  zone.  Tony 
Weitzel,  Free  Press  “Town  Crier,”  ws 
able  to  get  into  the  Negro  area  in  po¬ 
lice  cruisers  earlier  in  the  day,  but 
other  reporters  were  refused  the  favot 
on  the  grounds  that  the  cars  had  tc 
carry  full  squads  of  police. 

Some  reporters  who  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  edge  of  the  Negro  ^ 
tion  on  their  own  hook  were  turnw 
back  by  police — for  which  they  u®' 
doubtedly  should  be  thankful. 

The  riots  ended  in  34  deaths,  ®' 
juries  to  319  of  which  45  were  policei 
men;  damage  to  400  business  plac^ 
and  resulted  in  approximately  1.35*| 
arrests. 
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When  you  add  to,  your  sales  potential  of  Greater  Cleveland,  Ohio’s  largest  retail  market,  the 
potential  of  the  adjacent  26-county  area,  which  is  the  second  largest  retail  market  in  Ohio,  you 
have  a  pretty  sweet  sales  picture.  You  have  MORE  than  that,  because  you  have  a  DOUBLE- 
rich  market — the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market — bound  together  industrially,  commercially  and  so¬ 
cially.  Your  distributors  and  jobbers  will  verify  this. 

And  when  you  remember  that  BOTH  these  prosperous  sections  are  reached  and  sold  through 
’  ONE  great  metropolitan  newspaper — the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — it  is  plain  why  this  Cleveland 
2-in-l  market  is  one  of  the  outstanding  advertising  buys  in  America. 

Right  now  it  presents  an  increasingly  attractive  picture  because  constantly  expanding  war  con¬ 
tracts  have  resulted  in  an  all-time  high  in  employment  and  payrolls.  From  every  standpoint  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  is  a  MUST  on  your  list. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


F/TlTn/f  chameleon  that  changes  color.  They’re  By  this  time  I’d  gotten  us< 

>CIll6SS  £  UUllU  as  thick  down  here  as  are  flies  on  “Eddie”  but  then  came  the  del 

I  T  ___  Delancey  Street,  but  this  one  was  a  a  swarm  of  roaches,  each  at  les 

ro  Literary  on  type  all  alone.  inch  in  length.  They  went  “E 

^  Its  long,  sleek,  crocodile-like  body  one  better,  scampering  along  the 

rciflC  SffTTTQ  was  predominantly  brown  with  golden  left  to  right— «11  but  one  1 

lines  extending  from  his  neck  to  his  seemed  to  wobble  along  ii 

Chameleons.  Maggots  and  nnnp.  Ite  taU  was  Alice  blue  its  legs  MagSt 

.  TT  .  aquamarine.  It  was  exactly  the  same  “  ivicouny  maggoi 

Roaches  Get  Into  Hear—  ^  those  lizards  people  in  the  ginny  different.  Instead  of  going  along 

And  Typewriters — of  Press  twenties  saw  crawling  along  bedposts;  ventional  lines  ^d  re^i^  copy 

...  h  was  the  same  type  that  has  caused  “  right,  he  dashed  unde 

By  J.  NORMAN  LODGE  numerous  “Health”  homes  to  open  in  “P  ^he  right  si 

Associated  Press  War  Correspondent  Westchester  excepting — this  one  WAS  the  paper. 

there.  There  s  nothmg  I  can  do  abou 

.  T  ^  j  ^  except  invite  you  down  to  the 

,1  eater  where  mosquitoes  capture 

darted  his  head  along  the  paper  and,  hile  disguised  as  bomber  n 
at  times,  t^^  and  winked  at  me;  bigl?^u^ 

then  re^in^  ite  reading.  Many  times  farmer  opinion  of  hhnself-tear 
I  chased  U  off  but  each  time  the  Japs,  and  where  Yani 

timorous  Eddie  scampered  to  where  Southerners  alike  are  now  Mar 
my  bmoculars  were  laying  directiy  through  New  Georgia, 
above  and  to  the  rear  of  my  head.  , 

And  each  time  he  gained  that  security  AIDE  HONORED 

he  glimpsed  my  work  through  the  .  .u  t»  ■ 

binoculars'  services  to  the  Printin 

'  i  B  L  Publishing  Division  and  the  Maf 

Swarm  of  Roaches  Section  of  the  War  Production  ] 

Finally  I  gave  up.  If  he  was  going  since  February,  Carroll  Hanson, , 
to  be  unfair  enough  to  use  binoculars  Bureau  of  Circulations  auditor 
he  may  as  well  remain  on  the  type-  week  received  the  tribute  of  1 
writer.  And  with  every  paragraph  Chandler,  former  WPB  executivi 
“Eddie”  ran  from  right  to  left  so  as  recently  returned  to  his  Dost  as  : 


“Chaucer  Chameoleon”  of  the  Solo¬ 
mons.  The  fur-  - ^ - 

ther  north  one 
goes  in  the  Solo- 

unbelievable 
things  one  ^s^s^. 

it  was  the  mos- 
quitoes,  every 
one  of  which  is 
now  “blood” 
relation  to  every 
American  lad 
who  was  there. 

In  the  Bussells  it  J-  Norman  Lodge 
was  huge  toads, 

sometimes  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  flesh 
eating!  On  Rendova,  however,  it  s 


He  knows  he  can 
rely  on  NEA  to 
supply  his  paper 
with  real  vitality 
. .  lasting  reader 
appeal .  .  com¬ 
plete  feature 
coverage  .  .  with¬ 
out  going  outside 
his  regular 
budget  service. . 


who  knows  more  about  more  than 
most  men  think  they  know  about  less, 
ever  heard  of  the  *  Chaucer  Chame¬ 
leon”  or  the  “McGuffy  Maggots,” 
omnivorous  cribbers  of  correspond¬ 
ents’  copy,  but  both  are  resident  here. 

It  was  during  the  first  days  of  the 
present  siege  of  Munda  that  this 
species  of  fauna  was  noticed.  We  had 
just  gone  through  an  air  raid  to  end 
all  air  raids.  Correspondents  shook 
the  staggers  from  their  foxhole  weary 
frames,  uncovered  their  typewriters, 
and  were  ready  to  send  their  prose 
censorwards  for  mutilation.  The  in¬ 
sect  life,  too,  scampered  about,  per¬ 
haps  wondering  what  in  hell  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  their  erstwhile  savage  island. 

Anft  Aaxloas  fo  "Read  Copy" 

In  the  cocoanut  trees  angry  mag¬ 
pies  and  cockatoos  scolded  while  one 
beautiful  wrenlike  twitterer,  either 
more  brave  than  the  other  feathered 
friends,  or  suffering  shellshock,  sang 
a  beautiful  tune. 

“Imagine  that,”  spake  Jack  Mahon, 
INS  reformed  sports  writer,  “the  boid 
sings  at  a  time  like  this!” 

The  AP  typewriter  was  clicking 
away,  squashing  ants  and  other  “Mc- 
GixSy  Maggots,”  too  anxioxis  to  read 
the  copy  as  it  appeared  on  the  white 
sheets,  with  every  turn  of  the  platen. 

Then  I  saw  it! 

Creeping  as  casually  as  you  please 
across  the  typeboard  came  a  gor¬ 
geously  hued  lizard — one  of  those 
things  foolish  people  sometimes  pay 
a  quarter  for  on  circus  day.  The 


GRAND  RAPIDS 

Carves  New  Future  in  the  Sky 


Smash  Editorials 


Sure-fire  Comics 


Top*notch  Articles, 
by  noted  writers 


Outstanding  News 


Food  &  Market  Columni 


Bright  Women’s  Pages 


As  a  further  important  contribution 
to  the  war  effort,  thousands  of  furni¬ 
ture  makers  in  fifteen  leading  Grand 
Rapids  furniture  factories  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  military  gliders.  Wing  assemblies 
and  plane  parts  are  also  being  made 
for  the  Curtiss  Caravan,  America’s 
largest  cargo  plane,  and  for  the 
famous  Bell  Airacobra  fighter  plane. 

Grand  Rapids,  always  a  major 
Michigan  Market,  takes  on  new 
appeal  for  sales  planners.  Within  its 
retail  trading  zone,  Michigan’s  sec¬ 
ond  largest  city  has  a  population  of 
almost  half  a  million.  With  its  new 
industrial  developments,  it  is  a  busy, 


well-employed  market! 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press,  covers 
this  big  market  practically  home-by¬ 
home.  _ 

For  further  facte,  call  Dan  A. 
Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City,  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Spot  Newspictures 


Swell  Sports  Pages 


One  of  our  client*,  presently  employed 
by  one  of  the  most  euccoeeful  new*- 
paper-radlo  croupe.  Is  seeklnc  a  new 
connection. 

If  you  have  a  highly  competitive  situa¬ 
tion — radio,  newspaper*,  shopping  new* 
— and  publish  a  good  new«)aper.  he  oner* 
you  16  year*  of  valuable  experience 
acquired  with  one  of  the  most  eucce**- 
ful  newspaper  groups. 

He  is  alert,  aggreeaive  and  powerfully 
effective  In  presenting  fact*,  flgurm.  mar¬ 
kets  and  advertising  ideas  In  a  forceful, 
dramatic  and  sincere  manner  that  SELJ.S 
advertising. 

Address  Box  H 

MitcheU  E.  Friend  Co. 

AdvcrUslng 

15  Fark  Bow  New  Tork 


ALL  a  paper 
needs  and  more  . 
in  ONE,  econo¬ 
mical  budget! 


Grand  Rapids  Press 


THANKS  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  we  now 
know  how  big  we  really  are— and  OP  A  has  the  signatures 
to  prove  it!  1,133,756  registered  in  Oregon  for  Ration 
Book  Number  Two— indicating  a  gain  of  4%  since  1940. 
135,691  registered  in  five  neighboring  counties  in  Wash¬ 
ington — a  gain  of  23  % . 

Here  is  a  roll  call  of  live  prospeas  who  have  literally 
"signed  up"  to  buy!  For  this  active  ration-book-to-pocket- 
book  business,  speak  out  in  the  pages  of  The  Oregonian. 
This  newspaper’s  area-wide  circulation  coverage  delivers 
to  you  ALL  of  this  war-busy  market.  We  have  money  to 
spend— look  at  the  $230  balance  in  our  checkbooks,  up 
from  $100  in  1939.  And,make  a  post-war  note:  we’re  invest¬ 
ing  12.4  %  of  our  average  monthly  income  in  War  Bonds. 

Give  to  your  Pacific  Coast  advertising  plans  the  sales- 
getting  might  of  The  Oregonian — the  great  newspaper 
whose  influence  stems  from  the  respect  of  its  readers. 


1,269,447 

CONSUMERS 


THE  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  WEST 


^Si  because  irs  f  —  in 

""  **^**1^51^  jihea-WIDE  influence 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES 


IN  CLASSIHED 
ADVERnSING 


f-cra  wa 

XT 

WismmTm 


machine  with  a  new  version  of  house  attendance  today  is  more  than 
ETAOIN  SHRDLU.  Nor  are  we  try-  33%  higher  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 
ing  to  memorize  the  name  of  a  town  We  had  members  of  our  staff  talk  to 
in  Germany  that  the  RAF  might  have  many  people,  besides  getting  that 
bombed.  figure  from  the  motion  picture  people. 

EIDEBOWABEW,  fans,  is  a  division  In  these  days  of  war  boom,  people 
of  a  branch  of  an  c^ce  of  a  board  in  have  more  money  to  spend,  but  with 
Washington.  The  title  runs  25  words,  gas  rationing  can’t  go  far  from  home, 
we  learned  in  handling  an  item  on  a  Middle-aged  fathers  don’t  go  often  to 
newspaperman  who  had  been  ap-  the  golf  courses.  They  and  the 
pointed  to  the  position  of  senior  in-  mothers  have  cut  down  their  visiting, 
(elligence  officer  of  EIDEBOWABEW.  Children  have  always  gone  to  the 
Sooooo — here’s  the  secret.  EIDE-  movies  and  mothers  some.  Now  the 
BOWABEW,  in  the  press  lingo  of  fathers  are  going  regularly  and  are 
contracting  bureau  titles  which  are  asking  about  the  screen  players,  ‘who 
running  into  greater  and  greater  is  this  one,  who  is  that  one?’  ” 
length  as  the  months  roll  by,  means 

simply:  Send  Mounted  Photos 

“Economic  Intelligence  Division  of  MEN  in  the  armed  forces  from  the 
the  Elnemy  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  area  are  now  re- 
£k:onomic  Warfare  Analysis  of  the  ceiving  mounted  pictures  of  their 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.”  wives  along  with  new-born  babies 

Where  do  we  go  from  here,  boys!  whom  they  have  not  yet  seen,  through 
■  the  courtesy  of  the  Harrisburg  Tele- 

A  NEW  YORK  photographer  who  got  graph. 

a  picture  of  nine  children  in  a  "  ‘ 
family  where  the  father  was  joining 
the  Seabees  got  a  fellow  photogra¬ 
pher  on  the  Bangor  News  a  repri- 
HITHERTO  unappreciated  role  of  the  mand. 

sports  department  as  a  promoter  of  When  the  picture  made  the  AP 
domestic  harmony  is  revealed  in  the  Wirephoto  the  picture  editor  of  the 
following  excerpt  from  Matt  Wein-  News  said  to  the  photographer  who 
stock’s  column  in  the  Los  Angeles  received  and  printed  the  New  York 
Daily  News:  picture  for  him:  “What’s  the  matter 

“We  have  just  heard  of  a  captivating  with  the  operator  who  left  upstairs 
routine  which  takes  place  each  Tues-  last  night?  He’s  the  father  of  nine.” 
day  night  in  a  newspaper  sports  dep’t.  The  photographer  rushed  to  the  home 
Tuesday  night  is  fight  night.  ’The  of  the  “typo”  and  sold  the  wife  the 
fights,  however,  are  not  broadcast  as  idea  of  waking  up  the  two  youngest 
are  the  Friday  fights.  Aroimd  11:30  who  had  already  been  put  to  bed. 
pjn.  women  start  calling,  asking  if  the  The  two  pictures  were  used  together 
fights  are  over.  Aroimd  the  same  time  with  the  office  “inside  story.” 
men  start  calling,  inquiring  who  won 

the  main  event  and  the  semi-windup.  ^  a 

Didn’t  make  sense  to  one  sports  writer  m  ^  JL 

until  he  realized  the  gals  were  check-  aJ  %tmO 

ing  on  iiusbands  who  said  they  were  _ ✓ _ 

‘going  to  the  fights’  and  the  men  who 

were  supposed  to  go  to  the  fights,  and  Hollywood  Pages 
er  uh,  didn't,  were  getting  themselves  A  RESULT  of  the  discovery  that 
a  little  msurance.  ^  members  of  the  average  Amer- 

THE  advertising  department  of  the  m|ddle-aged  father  and 

Lewiston  (Maine)  Evening  Journal  "'‘«‘her  as  well  as  the  young  folfe, 
received  the  following  copy  for  a  now  going  to  the  movies,  chiefly 
classified  ad-  neighborhood  but  some  down  town, 

WANTED:  To  bui- two  HwaniiH  I.r  IHVS  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  running 
a  woman  without  cUildrcn.  Write  »ox  XX,  two  full  pages,  mostly  pictures  from 

“HUNDREDS  Poisoned  by  Food”  was  Hollywood,  on  the  screen  Plays  and 
.,  ,  ,,.  „  ,  ™.  personalities.  It  is  doing  so  Mondays 

the  headline  over  a  New  York  Tunes  s„  ..t _ _ 

story  from  Washington  which  stated:  four  co1umns^l6  columns  de- 

Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  *  .  *  *1  ^  _  . 

wv  f  j  j  ‘j  X  r  voted  to  the  movies. 

Negro  founder  and  President  of  ^ 

Palmer  Memorial  Instate,  SedtUia,  circulation  department  of  the 

N.  C  had  been  appointed  to  the  Na-  managing  editor 

tional  CouncU  on  Red  Cross  Home  figures  show  the  chance  has 

Nursing,  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  coun-  ®  cnange  nas 

,  r’  j  .  j  V  been  lustified. 

cil  chairman,  announced  today.  ,  ,  , 

■  In  trying  to  relate  our  editorial 

EIidebowabew,  Eidebowabew,  activities  to  what  our  people,  the 

Eioebowabew  average  family  of  readers,  are  doing,” 

Be  assured,  dear  Short  Takes  E’ans,  said  Lloyd  Lewis,  the  managing  edi- 
that  our  compositor  is  not  testing  his  tor.  “we  found  that  motion  picture 


THE  little  lady  that  placed  this  classi¬ 
fied  ad  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
must  have  caused  a  traffic  jam; 

“Mr.  Shakespeare  said.  ‘The  world  is  bin 
a  statre.  with  every  man  a  part.  ;ind  mine  a 
siul  one.’  I  often  think,  that  certainly  ap¬ 
plies  to  me.  Yes  me.  Sadie  Snoodildoofer. 
To  beiriii  with,  I  married  too  yoiimr — at  the 
aire  of  17.  Oscar,  that’s  my  hiisbiuid.  was 
only  and  hi'  simply  hadn't  si'cn  enoinrh  of 
the  world  to  settle  down.  We  pluion'd  alon^ 
for  3  years  and  Oscar  decided  to  join  the 
Navy  and  see  the  world  and  left  me  siltin' 
out  here  on  0  acres  of  land  holdiii'  the  sai'k. 
So,  I'm  Bellin’  out  and  joinin’  up  with  the 
WAVES — I  might  as  well  see  the  world  my¬ 
self  while  I'm  young  and  full  o’  hope.  So, 
I'm  goin’  to  sell  my  6  acres  for  Sl.lfi.'j  which 
is  under  S’.100  an  acre  even  if  it  is  worth 
$300.  What’s  the  use  o’  holdin’  on  to  a  truck 
farm  even  if  it  is  a  good  one,  when  I  may 
be  in  Honolulu  this  time  next  year?  So  come 
to  TWIN  WELLS  near  IRVING  and  hit  the 
SHADY  GROVE  ROAD.  Come  on  West  on 
the  SHADY  GROVE  ROAD  a  little  past  the 
STOREY  ROAD  till  you  get  to  the  ETAIN 
ROAD  and  I’ll  be  right  there  in  my  new 
uniform  sittin’  in  a  RED  CHEVROLET 
TRUCK  and  be  here  from  II  a.m.  till  8  p.m., 
TODAY  ONLY!  I’m  a  peroxide  blonde,  have 
brown  eyes  and  weight  130  pounds.” 


Flags 

ANTICIPATING  the  possible  near- 
future  Allied  invasion  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  mainland,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  in  its  Sunday  edition  of  Aug.  1 
introduced  a  novelty  by  printing  maps 
of  the  entire  world  theater  of  war, 
with  pin-flags  to  enable  readers  to 
mark  off  daily  the  disposition  of  the 
military  forces.  The  maps  were  put 
out  in  a  variety  of  striking  colors  in 
Everybody’s  Weekly,  the  Sunday 
magazine  section,  and  were  expertly 
drawn  by  Richard  L.  Godshall,  In- 


An  outstandingly  successful 
dress  shop  regularly  places 
80%  of  its  advertising  in  the 
Courier-Express.  Here's  proof 
of  results: 

1929  ....  176  lines 
1942  .  .  192,716  lines 


IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
IN  THE  HOME 


During  the  first  seven  months  of 
194),  The  Sun  published  173,000 
more  lines  of  Total  Advertising  than 
the  next  highest  New  York  evening, 
home-going  newspaper. 


The  Sun  is  in  its  I9th  consecutive 
year  of  evening-newspaper  leadership 
in  Total  Adiertising. 


NEW  YORK 


for  august  7.  1943 
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^^Thanks  a  lot. . .  whoever  you  are!. . . 

it  feels  good  to  be  alive  when  you  should  have  been  dead,, ,  I  know,, . 

The  reason  Vm  alive  is  just ...  a  pint  of  somebody* s  blood. 

I  don*t  know  who  gave  it.  Maybe  you  did. 

Whoever  it  teas ,,,  thanks . Thanks  for  my  life,** 


The  most  glorious  help  a  civilian  can  give 
to  a  fighting  man  is  also  one  of  the  easiest 
to  give.  It  is  a  pint  of  blood. ..blood  you’ll 
never  miss. 

Today  a  Blood  Donor  Service — serving  all 
branches  of  the  armed  forces — is  carrying 
on  the  greatest  life-saving  business  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind. 

Through  it,  any  healthy  adult  —  with  no 
barm  to  himself  or  herself,  and  with  al- 
niost  no  inconvenience  —  can  directly  and 


certainly  save  the  lives  of  three,  four,  five, 
even  six  American  fighting  men  each  year. 
Men  who  will  be  dead  unless  someone  gives 
a  pint  of  blood. 

If  you  live  within  reach  of  Blood  Donor 
Service  facilities,  call  now  for  your  ap> 
pointmenL 

Somewhere,  months  later,  a  man  will  come 
back  to  his  home,  where  he  never  would 
have  come  again  except  for  you. 


STANDARD  OIL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
BAYWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

OPERATING  THE 

ESSO 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Where  America  get*  the  veorld'* 
foremost  petroleum  research 
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Corolinas  Admen 
Hold  2-Day  Meeting 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  Aug  1 — Ap¬ 
proximately  75  representatives  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  newspapers  attended  the  mid¬ 
summer  meeting  and  wartime  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Carolinas’  Advertising 
Executives  Association  and  the  Caro¬ 
linas’  Classified  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  here  the  past  two  days. 

Marshall  Murdaugh  of  Durham  led 
an  open  forum  on  “How  are  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  solving  the  personnel 


problem?  Are  women  replacing  men; 
if  so,  what  are  the  results?” 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  women 
were  doing  excellent  jobs,  in  solicit¬ 
ing  particularly,  and  elsewhere  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  try  them 
because  of  the  manpower  shortage. 
Most  of  the  executives  showed  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  men,  admitting 
that  the  hiring  of  women  was  an 
emergency  measure.  None  were  out¬ 
spokenly  against  the  employment  of 
women.  No  losses  in  linage  or  ac¬ 
counts  were  charged  to  women  by  any 
of  the  executives.  On  the  contrary. 


gains  were  reported  in  several  in¬ 
stances.  Usual  hard-to-sell  accounts 
were  reported  to  have  been  sold  when 
assigned  to  women. 

During  the  discussion  on  “How 
should  advertising  be  rationed  should 
paper  shortage  make  it  necessary?”, 
led  by  L.  C.  Cleveland  of  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  plans  were  put  forth. 

It  was  suggested  that  marginal 
circulation  be  cut  to  conserve  news¬ 
print  to  provide  for  a  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  and  advertising  space; 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  national 
advertising  accounts  be  sought  toward 


spreading  their  ads  over  a  five-day 
period  to  enable  the  newspapers  to 
lighten  the  load  on  heavy  days;  scale 
down  the  space  of  the  larger  adver¬ 
tisers  in  proportion  to  the  cut  in  space; 
plan  insertions  a  week  ahead. 

MRS.  DARNTON  WORKS 

Eleanor  Damton,  widow  of  Byron 
Damton,  New  York  Times  war  cor¬ 
respondent  who  was  killed  in  action 
in  New  Guinea  last  October,  recently 
joined  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times  where  she  is  cover¬ 
ing  general  assignments. 


Topics  of  high  public  interest  give 


e 


•npHE  MIRACLE  of  the  Sulfa  Drug  ” 
•0-  rated  very  high  in  Parade’s  continu¬ 
ous  surveys  of  public  interest.  So  it 
offered  a  splendid  chance  for  a  typical 
pre-edited  picture-story  by  applying  this 
unique  phase  of  Parade’s  exclusive  edi¬ 
torial  technique. 

All  creative  people  in  Advertising, 
constantly  striving  for  high  readership, 
will  find  interest  in  a  careful  study  of 
these  explanations  of  Parade  editorial 
formula.  Are  you  following  them.’ 


leadership  in  readership  among  all  magazine  sections! 


A  DETAILID  SCINAKIO  is  prepared  in  advance, 
when  Parade  undertakes  one  of  its  pre-edited  picture- 
stories.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  Nothing  is  wasted 
by  random  shots. 


SOMITIMIS  existing  photographs  are  best-suited  to 
part  of  the  story,  but  almost  always  special  pictures 
must  be  made. 


casts  for  types.  This  wounded  soldier,  taking  a  sulfa  pill,  is  all 
wounded  soldiers! 


S  .  . 

■TSlf'' 

Fully  as  Hollywood 

PHOTOGRAPHS  can’t  help  turning  out  as  planned,  for  PAST,  terse  captions  blend  and  synchronize  with  pictures-producing 
every  position,  every  facial  expression,  every  compo-  down-to-earth  features  of  univer^  appeal.  Result:  Top  readership  of 
sition  of  elements,  has  been  pre-edited!  all  magazine  sections!  Next  month:  More  Parade  editorial  secrets. 


«r  Marint 


^  ^ 

I’M  WORKING  FOR  HIS  PAIS  . .  •  AND  A  SHORT  WAR 

Hans  Carlsen,  Shipyard  Carpenter 


nother  Advertisement . 

from  ,he  newspaper  can,p„,g„  J 

^-<^«>-frmo.edco.pe 
TODD  shipyards  CORPORATION 


TODD  SH,r».»DS  CO«rO«*TWN.  On.  “'“•'y'- .„,a 
■h.n  .  Oi..n.r  of  •  ..ntorr,  build...  .nd  rep.i....  of  MbO"*  ’b'P.  fo.  tb.  U.  . 


/I.  ,n-lk^M  5*./  .///««  C«r/i«-./  ToJd  Stanh  D,y  /)«:*» 


better  chance  of  getting  back  if  it’s  a  short 
war.  The  longer  the  war,  the  heavier  the 
odds  against  them. 

"That’s  why  I’m  on  the  job  every  day 
—to  hel0  get  this  war  over  quick. 

"Thousands  of  other  Todd  workers  . . . 
and  millions  of  Americans  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  . . .  feel  the  way  I  do  about  it.  They  re 
on  the  job  every  minute,  realizing  time 
lost  here  means  lives  lost  out  there. 

"We  know  that  every  day  any  of  us 
stays  away  from  the  job,  we  re  asking  a 
soldier  to  stay  in  a  foxhole  one  more 
day  ...  or  a  flier  to  dodge  flak  one  more 
night.” 


125,000  men  and  women  work  •"  T^dd 
pyards  on  our  three  coasts— 63, 137  have 
•  or  more  close  relatives  in  the  armed 
vices.  Over  27,000  former  Todd  workers 


My  boy  was  in  one  of  the  first  land¬ 
ing  parties  in  Afri'ca. 

"Five  bullets  got  him  in  the  leg.  They 
took  shell  splinters  out  of  his  head  and 
body .  Soon  as  he  was  on  the  operating  table 
of  a  hospital  ship,  the  ship  was  torpedoed. 

"My  boy  is  in  bad  shape,  but  he’ll  pull 
through.  I’m  glad  to  get  him  back  at  all. 

"I’m  not  letting  down  just  because  he’s 
out  of  the  h&ht. 

•*rm  thinking  of  the  boys  who  were 
luckier  than  Ed  .  .  .  the  boys  who  didn't 
get  shot ...  and  the  ones  who  haven  t  yat 
gone  into  battle.  ^ 

"The  way  1  look  at  it,  they’ve  got  a 


tf  f$9  MMiMt  4  W  T9 
W9KK  f9M  •9999f  99i... 

■  ■n't  ihw.  »•».  y<>«"S*««  *1' 

whom  you  -y  .  •«*"«  l>"yw'  • .  •  •  ’ 

boy ...  •  younS  I«Ho«  oho  wopiMfl  *lth  you  . . . 
ih.l  •"Oil  kid  "ho  doliPOtod  iho  trocwl... 
hi.  »ldrw..  Writ,  .od  loll  him  .h.1  you  d  Ilk. 
to  "mlopl"  him  lo»  Ih.  durollon  ...»  you  II 
h.*.  MHD^on*  out  thor*  to  work  for?  Ho^H  ■ 
Wck  out  of  knowing  thot  you  ro  tghilng 
M  hord  on  your  Job  »»  ho  U  on  hi*. 
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*E  D  I 


A  TASK  FOR  ADVERTISING 

WHEN  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  addressed 
the  nation  10  days  ago,  he  scouted  the 
notion  that  a  line  could  be  drawn  separating 
the  fighting  fronts  from  the  home  front.  In 
plausible  words,  he  sought  to  convince  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  and  that 
the  strong  criticisms  directed  against  performance 
in  production  were  not  well  founded. 

The  news  from  the  fighting  areas  continues  to 
be  heartening.  The  best  information  available 
on  production  is  quite  the  contrary.  According 
to  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell,  chief  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces,  writing  in  Mill  &  Factory,  we 
have  had  a  “psycholopcal  letdown,”  based  on 
over-confidence  in  an  early  victory  over  our 
world-wide  enemies.  War  production  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  steadily  expanding  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  .\nny  and  the  Navy.  Pro<luction 
for  the  Army  dropped  from  the  April  level  of 
$1,553,809,000  to  a  May  total  of  $1,494,158,000. 

Gen.  Somervell  is  100  per  cent  correct  when 
he  declares  that  “to  the  extent  that  we  fail  to 
use  every  last  available  resource  in  this  country 
to  defeat  our  enemies,  we  are  prolonging  the 
war  and  thus  are  making  a  needless  sacrifice  of 
troops  to  whom  w'e  owe  the  last  ounce  of  our 
efforts  here  at  home.” 

To  overcome  excessive  optimism  and  over- 
confidence,  we  shall  need  clear  enunciation  of 
policies  from  Washington,  free  from  the  generali¬ 
ties  and  the  contradictions  that  have  muddled 
the  collective  brains  of  our  people.  The  recent 
public  statements  of  Secretary  Knox,  Admiral 
Horne,  Gen.  Somervell,  and  of  the  President  him¬ 
self  on  our  war  aims  and  prospects  evidently 
have  not  been  based  on  the  same  .set  of  facts, 
and  until  there  is  substantial  agreement  on  factual 
fundamentals,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  to  correct  the  defects. 

Given  that  agreement,  the  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  for  a  broad  informative  program  is 
the  obvious  next  step.  W’e  are  courting  disaster 
for  which  the  public  has  not  been  at  all  condi¬ 
tioned  by  permitting  the  war  production  program 
to  lag.  We  are  dooming  possibly  thousands  of 
our  young  men  to  needless  suffering  and  death 
by  every  moment  that  this  program  is  allowed 
to  fall  short  of  its  scheduled  objectives.  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  not  over-estimating  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  problem  when  it  calls  for  immediate 
action,  a  candid  avowal  and  correction  of  mis¬ 
takes,  and  the  regeneration  of  as  much  zeal  and 
fire  on  the  factory  front  as  we  expect  of  our 
men  in  uniform  facing  the  enemy.  The  job  calls 
for  organized,  incisive  thinking,  and  for  speedy 
translation  of  that  thought  into  the  printed  word. 


AUTHORITY  IS  VITAL 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  received  copies  of 
correspondence  between  Raymond  A.  McCon¬ 
nell,  managing  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Nebraska 
State  Journal,  and  Alan  Gould,  of  the  Associated 
Press  general  office,  regarding  the  recent  AP 
innovation  entitled  “D.  C.  Speaker.”  Mr.  McCon¬ 
nell  believes  that  this  device  of  reporting  Wash¬ 
ington  news  from  authentic,  yet  unquotable, 
sources  tends  to  aggravate  and  not  cure  an  evil 
that  has  long  plagued  journalism.  According  to 
Mr.  Gould,  a  large  number  of  AP  members  have 
welcomed  the  new  column  and  the  AP  believes 
that  the  project  is  worth  further  trial. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  McConnell 
in  criticizing  the  growth  of  anonymous  news. 
It  has  long  been  a  principle  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  all  news  ought  to  have  a  source  that 
the  reader  can  recognize  and  that  “lamppost 


interviews”  ought  to  l)e  avoided.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  public  official  has  the  right  to 
hide  behind  anonymity  on  any  matter  of  public 
concern  in  which  he  is  directly  involved. 

Neither  the  .\s.sociated  Press  nor  any  other  news 
service  of  newspaper  ordinarily  creates  news.  .\11 
report  news  on  the  authority  of  people  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  occurrence  of  events,  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past  century  have  proven  again  an<l 
again  that  the  public  interest  is  best  served  when 
responsible  authorities  are  plainly  identified.  One 
of  the  major  crimes  of  the  publicity  man  is  that 
his  operations  too  often  hide  the  true  authority 
for  his  statements. 

While  the  AP  column  is  not  by  any  concept 
on  all  fours  with  publicity  handouts,  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  along  the  sound  lines  upon 
which  the  high  reputation  of  the  .\ssociated  Press 
has  been  built.  The  fewer  “umjiiotable”  .sources 
we  have  for  news,  the  better  assurance  will  there 
be  that  news  is  100  per  cent  authentic. 


A  FUTILE  COMPARISON 

REPLYING  TO  AN  ARTICLE  which  appeared 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  5  on  the  com- 
l)etitive  standing  of  newspapers  and  radio  as 
national  advertising  media,  Charles  B.  Brown, 
director  of  advertising  and  promotion  for  NBC, 
submits  a  lengthy  and,  to  us  futile,  discussion 
in  the  Aug.  2  issue  of  Broadcasting. 

The  nub  of  his  argument  is  comparison  of 
“listenership”  of  radio  .stations  with  “reader.ship” 
of  daily  newspapers,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  exact  method  for  determining  either  factor, 
qualitatively  or  quantitatively.  Newspapers  have 
proven  net  paid  circulation,  averaged  over  six- 
or  12-month  periods.  That  is  a  rock-bottom 
unshakable  standard.  Radio  can  point  to  figures 
on  receiving  set  ownership  and  to  surveys  based 
on  varying  population  cross  sections  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  received  by  leading  programs,  and,  granting 
the  integrity  of  these  surveys,  we  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  statistically  comparable  with  those 
of  newspaper  circulation. 

The  newspajjer  comes  into  the  home  as  a  com¬ 
plete  package.  Its  news  and  advertising  con¬ 
tents  are  available  for  the  varying  interests  of 
the  entire  family  circle.  One  story  or  advertise¬ 
ment  does  not  shut  out  any  other  item  from 
interested  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  only  one  radio  program  can  be  heard 
at  any  pven  moment,  and  every  other  program 
on  the  lur  is  completely  barred  from  the  listener. 

The  Continuing  Studies  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  have  brought  forth  many  facts  about  the 
“readership”  of  newspapers,  but  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  does  not  regard  them  as  the  last  word 
in  the  way  of  a  newspaper  yardstick.  Net  paid 
circulation  figures  remain  the  “gold  standard” 
of  advertising  value,  and  newspapers  will  be 
badly  advised  indeed  if  they  let  the  advertisers’ 
$10  words  like  “readership,”  etc.,  move  them  to 
adopt  any  less  solid  base  for  their  salesmanship. 


I  A  L* 


Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another.  Mind 
not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low 
estate.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits. 

—ROMANS,  XII;  16. 


RESORT  ADS  REFORMED 

NEW  YORK’S  daily  newspapers  are  quietly 
tackling  a  condition  in  the  advertising  of 
holiday  resorts  which  has  been  a  cau.se  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  discontent  for  many  years — the  use 
of  words  like  “restricted,”  “.selected  clientele,” 
etc.,  to  indicate  a  preference  for  Jewish  or 
Christian  patronage. 

The  issue  was  raised  a  year  ago  by  PM,  which 
conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  its  contemporaries  and  moved  city  and 
state  officials  to  enforcement  of  the  state  civil 
rights  law  against  any  form  of  racial  or  religious 
discrimination.  At  the  instance  of  District  At¬ 
torney  Frank  S.  Hogan  of  New  York  County, 
all  of  the  newspapers  have  ruled  the  offending 
terms  out  of  their  classified  resort  copy,  but  the 
basic  problem  is  still  far  from  final  solution. 

The  religious  observances  and  dietary  laws 
which  make  it  difficult  for  orthodox  Jews  to 
share  hotel  accommodations  with  those  of  other 
creeds  were  the  base  upon  which  the  now  out- 
ruled  practices  stood.  That  base  has  not  changed, 
and  instead  of  the  words  that  offended  tender 
sensibilities,  the  advertisers  have  found  others 
to  indicate  the  character  of  their  enterprises. 
Editor  &  Publisher  does  not  believe  that  racial 
or  religious  discrimination  is  indicated  when 
hotel  advertises  that  it  is  prepared  to  cater  to 
either  a  preponderantly  Christian  or  Jewish 
clientele.  A  good  part  of  vacation  joys  are 
based  upon  association  with  congenial  people, 
and  that  is  true  for  people  of  every  religious 
faith.  If  the  elimination  of  words  which  imply 
inferiority  of  one  racial  group  to  others  can  be 
accomplished,  without  limiting  the  adverti.sers’ 
right  to  choose  their  patronage  groups,  it  is  a 
job  worth  doing.  It  is  one  which  will  reward 
the  patience  that  the  working  out  of  annoying 
details  is  certain  to  require. 


WHAT  IS  PAPER  WASTE? 

PUBLICATION  by  newspapers  of  juicy  testi- 
money  in  the  recent  Errol  Flynn  and  Jack 
Dempsey  trials  moves  Printing,  trade  journal  of 
the  commercial  printing  industry,  to  remark  that 
newspapers  ought  to  match  the  paper  reduction 
of  the  job  printers  before  the  latter  are  called 
upon  to  accept  a  further  cut.  Such  stories,  in 
the  opinion  of  that  editor,  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  both  the  public  and  the  press.  We  can’t 
disagree  strongly  with  that,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  newspaper  used  a  pound  of  paper  more 
than  it  would  have  used  had  those  salacious  bits 
not  come  over  the  wire.  They  caused  no  paper 
waste. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  genuine  waste  of 
paper  in  the  “house  organs”  which  are  assuming 
myriad  proportions  in  many  plants  engaged  in 
war  goods  production.  Most  of  them  are  tech¬ 
nically  fine  jobs,  with  excellent  typography  and 
illustration,  but  we  have  yet  to  read  anything  m 
any  of  them  that  accelerated  our  pulse  by  one 
beat. 

Designed  for  circulation  among  employes, 
a  lot  of  these  papers  are  being  sent  to  newspapers, 
advertising  agencies  and  other  organizations  for 
which  they  cannot  have  the  slightest  interest. 
Editor  &  Pubusher’s  mail  is  uncomfortably 
jammed  with  material  of  this  kind  that  could  not 
be  quoted  in  these  columns  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  The  paper  tonnage  involved  in  these 
things  is  probably  small,  but  it  seems  to  be 
largely  waste,  and  as  such,  intolerable  when 
legitimate  paper  users  are  coming  under  progres¬ 
sively  heavier  restrictions. 
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of  the  Taviaqua  (Pa.)  Courier,  is  a 
patient  in  Wame  Hospital,  Pottsville, 
following  an  operation  for  appen¬ 
dicitis. 

Scott  Newhall,  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle’s  “This  World,” 
who  returned  recently  from  an  as- 
.  signment  in  the  European  war  zone,  is 
Delta  Chi,  professional  Journalistic  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  for  writing  a  series  of  daily  articles  de- 
fraternity  with  the  induction  of  two  economical  development  in  Memphis,  tailing  his  experience  abroad.  Bill 

; _ _ _ 77 - ^ — 7,  It  will  be  Martineau’s  duty  to  help  German,  who  was  in  the  “slot’ 

.to!  )  ^  determine  markets  available  for  in-  -  — 

-  9iU  ..  dustries  in  Memphis  after  the  war. 

i  (  )ir  William  A.  Kinsloe,  veteran  Cen- 

I  ’ tral  Pennsylvania  newspaperman 
Hjr '  celebrated  his  91st  birthday  at  his 

home,  Lock  Haven,  on  July  26.  He 
V  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Lock 

4;  -df  '■  *  Haven  Express  until  his  retirement 

Si,'  p  March  31,  after  50  years  of  ac- 

it  .  .  -lit  tive  service  in  the  newspaper  business. 

't*  1  \  *i>  W.  A.  Wible,  tor  the  past  10  years 

'1  with  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 

\  S  Scimitar  circulation  department,  serv- 

I  .  ing  as  street  sales  superintendent  and 

E'i  i  district  manager,  has  gone  with  Lock- 

heed  Overseas  Corp.  as  a  radio 
^  mechanic. 

i  Don  Kemper,  formerly  of  the  retail 

'ii-  'A  advertising  department  of  the  Dayton 

1  \  Daily  iVetos,  has  opened  his  own 

lih  V  ./  advertising  agency  in  Dayton.  The 

^  known  as  Don  Kemper 
‘V'^4ih  Associates. 

'■  Andrew  Mawhinney  has  resigned 

-  .  ,  .  .V  j-  i-  as  promotion  and  research  manager  of 

I.TO  torgians  bearing  Dm  dista-  ^ , 

^zrsi’nii,  parade  Publication.  Inc. 


Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
post-war  planning  in  the  Harrisbiirg 
area. 

P.  D.  Martineau,  promotions  man¬ 
ager  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  heads  the  market  research 

_  ...  division  formed  by  Industrial  Re- 

ture  tense  in  the  records  of  the  Sigma  search  subcommittees  of  Memphis 
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the  Chronicle  copy  desk,  has  left  the 
paper  and  returned  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  will  be  inducted  into 
the  Army.  Also  from  the  paper’s 
i  comes  the  announcement 
that  Pat  Frayne,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
who  joined  the  Chronicle’s  rewrite 
staff  a  few  months  ago,  is  now  work¬ 
ing  on  the  week  end  city  desk.  Bill 
Camp,  night  editor,  who  formerly 
was  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  reports  that  he  is  teach¬ 
ing  a  day  class  in  journalism  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Berkeley. 

Lou  Porter,  formerly  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  recently  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  on  the  Chronicle, 
has  left  newspaper  work,  making  no 
announcement  of  his  future  plans. 
Dr.  Milton  Silverman,  Chronicle  sci¬ 
ence  editor,  has  left  the  paper  to  take 
a  war  job.  Also  leaving  the  paper  re¬ 
cently  was  Ray  Levitt,  former  day 
city  editor,  who  will  take  a  position 
with  the  OWI  London  (England) 
staff,  where  Harry  Lerner,  a  former 
Chronicle  general  assignment  man,  is 
now  working. 

Laird  Landis,  for  20  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  on  Monday  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  Cleveland.  For  the 
past  four  years  Mr.  Landis  was  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  News, 
were  John  Paschall,  editor  of  the  Miss  Florence  Taaffe,  formerly  edi-  Jack  Ryan,  sports  writer  for  the 

Atlanta  Journal,  and  William  Holt,  tor  of  the  women’s  activities  depart-  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  is  be- 

a  senior  journalism  student  at  Emory,  ment,  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Sunday  ing  congratulated  on  the  advent  of  a 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the  and  Morning)  and  the  Minneapolis  son,  the  third  child  in  his  family. 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican,  Times-Tribune  (evening),  for  several  m.  A.  (Bill)  Bryan  has  accepted  a 
American  and  Sunday  Republican,  years  prior  to  purchase  of  the  Trib-  j(,i3  ag  news  editor  of  radio  station 
has  been  appointed  to  a  15-member  une  by  the  Minneapolis  Star- Jour-  kOMA  at  Oklsihoma  City,  Okla.  He 
post-war  planning  commission  for  nal,  is  now  Director  of  Informa-  j,as  been  announcer,  salesman  and 
Connecticut  by  (3ov.  Raymond  E.  tion  and  Reports  for  the  Joint  Army  newsman  at  station  WIBW  in  Topeka, 
Baldwin.  nnd  Navy  Committee  on  Welfare  and  Kan.,  and  for  the  past  four  months 

Mrs.  Ralph  Nicholson  was  elected  a  Recreation  in  W'ashmgton.  has  been  a  reporter  on  the  Topeka 

director  and  vice-president  of  the  Item  Wilson  Cliff,  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  State  Journal. 

Company,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  July  (Utah)  Tribune,  had  a  narrow  escape  Mary  Margaret  Arnold,  a  June  grad- 
22.  Other  officers  were  unchanged,  in  Ogden  as  he  was  covering  a  mass  uato  of  the  Kansas  State  College 
Ralph  Nicholson,  who  owns  all  the  murder  of  five  persons  while  the  school  of  journalism,  is  a  new  mem- 
comraon  stock  in  the  Item  Company,  killer  was  still  “on  the  loose.”  He  ber  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  States 
Inc.,  is  president  and  treasurer.  was  sitting  in  the  Ogden  police  sta-  Journal  reportorial  staff. 

William  A  Cui  lev  editor  New  York  confessed  slayer  of  five  Robert  A.  Park,  Associated  Press 

wtAmeSa^'^is lest^^^^^^  entered  with  a  smoking  shotgun  and  editor  at  Oklahoma  City,  and  Mrs. 

eral  weeks  at  his  Connecticut  home  blew  up  the  )omt.  Bullets  whizzed  Park  are  parents  of  a  son,  born  July 

Jter  a  brief  sojourn  recently  in  Doc-  5®®*  calmly  writing  23  at  Wesley  Hospital  in  Oklahoma 

tor’s  Hospital,  New  York.  Mr.  Curley  his  story,  before  the  slayer  was  City.  The  baby  has  a  sister,  Karen.  2. 

went  to  thp  hnqnital  for  a  health  over  the  head  and  floored  by  mill-  Willis  Werner,  former  columnist 
Sup  fSowffiTiS  rSurn  from  a  '^ho  trailed  him  into  the  for  the  San  Diego  Sun,  and  member 

trio  to  the  West  Coast  during  which  station.  of  the  U  P.  staff  at  Los  Angeles,  has 

Miss  Emma  C.  Campbell  who  has  entered  Olive  View  Sanitarium,  San 
completed  50  years  of  continuous  ser-  Fernando,  Cal.,  to  undergo  treatment 
vice  with  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  for  tuberculosis. 

Gazette,  was  tendered  a  surprise  Benjamin  Cook,  former  instructor 
dinner  by  members  of  the  editorial  in  journalism  at  University  of  South- 
staff  of^  the  Sun  in  the  Pine  Street  em  California,  has  been  appointed 
••  H.  GLENN  succeeds  W.  E.  Jordan  Methodist  Church  on  July  29.  Miss  wire  editor  and  rewrite  man  for  U.P. 
as  national  advertising  manager  of  Campbell  was  associated  with  the  at  Los  Angeles  following  his  honor- 
•1>*  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News.  Glenn  business  office  for  more  than  30  able  discharge  from  the  Navy. 

»as  previously  with  the  Proctor  &  years,  later  as  bookkeeper  and  cashier  c  ngMoHe  has  been  annointed 

Gwble  Distributing  Company  as  and  then  transferred  to  the  editorial  managing  editor  of  the  Turlock  (Cal.) 
^  supervisor  in  West  Virginia  and  department.  Daily  Journal.  Recently  wire  editor 

'^‘ucky.  Lawrence  Davis,  a  former  member  for  U.P.  at  Los  Angeles,  he  also  had 

Ed  Dirker,  member  of  the  Dayton  of  the  news  staff  of  the  Pottstown  been  city  editor  of  the  Humboldt 
(0.)  Daily  News  retail  advertising  (Pa.)  Mercury,  after  a  year’s  active  Standard  at  Eureka,  Cal. 

'^•Pwtment  for  five  years,  has  been  duty  with  the  Armed  forces  in  India,  James  Edward  Griffith  has  been 
^  national  advertising  manager  was  discharged  medically  and  has  re-  made  dty  e^SS  of  the  Hunting 
Daily  News.  Before  coming  to  sumed  his  post  with  the  Mercury.  (Cal.)  Signal  replacing  Dorothy 

■toyton  he  was  connected  with  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brainard  Platt  are  Parks.  Griffith  was  formerly  assistant 
wertising  department  of  the  Akron  announcing  the  birth  of  a  son.  Platt  sitorts  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Sun. 
^on-Joumal.  recently  was  named  sports  editor  of  Horold  E  Coats  has  ioined  tho  edi. 
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“Lucid, 

humane 


reporting” 


Says  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 
[  of  the  work  of 


Ernie 

PYLE 


A  le.i.iin;  rr.lir  uiu-f  <i  c  a  Cllri^• 
toplifr  i.iiii-  .}  It  he  Am  r.,'a  a  lending 
man  ait  li  tlei>,  tur  >he  reuMiii  tlial 
Mnrley,  lietter  th.in  any  auher  of  our 
literury  men,  eoul.t  expre.-aia  exartly 
what  lie  ihoiiglil  or  felt. 

Morley  wrote  in  a  letter  recently,  “I 
have  long  been  an  ailniirer  of  Ernie 
Pyle’s  lurid  and  humane  reporting.” 

In  this  instance  it  appears  that  Morley 
outdid  even  himself.  He  not  only 
expressed  precisely  his  own  reasons  for 
liking  Pyle’s  work.  He  al.so  expressed 
those  of  Pyle’s  millions  of  other  read¬ 
ers.  The  clarity  of  Pyle’s  dispatches 
from  the  front  and  the  warmth  of 
human  feeling  they  disclose  are  at  the 
forefront  of  reasons  why  this  Scripps- 
Howard  and  United  Features  columnist 
is  today  “America’s  most  widely  read 
war  correspondent.” 

stLiU 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET 
i  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Capital,  holding  the  posts  of  telegraph 
<>ditor,  city  hall  reporter,  feature 
•writer  and  state  editor  at  various 
times. 

William  S.  Milligan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  UP.  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  btireau.  He  had  formerly 
been  rewrite  man  for  the  Miami  Daily 
News  and  also  had  worked  on  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Intelligencer  and 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

Frank  Reeds,  former  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Daily  Herald 
has  been  named  news  editor  of  the 
Okemah  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Clarence  Mantooth,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Daily  World. 

Miss  Myrtle  E.  West,  formerly  with 
the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News  and  Star 
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has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Norman  (Okla.)  Trangcript. 

Lawrence  Dame,  feature  writer  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  has  been  made  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  succeeding  F.  Lauriston 
Bullard,  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  re¬ 
tired. 

Lloyd  Lapham  of  the  Sacramento 
UP.  bureau  staff  replaces  John  W. 
Dunlap  as  bureau  manager.  Dunlap 
has  gone  to  Portland,  Ore. 

Jack  Boothe,  for  several  years  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province,  has  joined  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  as  staff  cartoonist. 

Francis  Aldham,  formerly  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  has  rejoined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Vancouver  Province. 

Donald  G.  Glasscoff,  former  editor 
of  the  Greenville  (Mich.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  acting  national 
adjutant  of  the  American  Legion  by 
Commander  Roane  Waring. 

Robert  Bolton,  operator-attendant 
with  Associated  Press  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  gone  with  AP  traffic  de¬ 
partment  in  New  York  City  as  oper¬ 
ator. 

Joseph  R.  Yole  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Long  Branch  (N,  J.) 
Daily  Record.  He  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  newspapers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and 
had  published  three  weeklies  in 
Trenton  and  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Mary  Powers,  formerly  of  Waco, 
Tex.,  has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News. 

Harold  Mueller,  associate  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  been 
appointed  senior  intelligence  officer 
in  the  economic  intelligence  division 
of  the  enemy  branch  of  the  office  of 
economic  warfare  analysis  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Miss  Gene  Campbell,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
coming  from  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 

Miss  Mary  Kendrick  is  now  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  coming  from  the 
Duncan  (Okla.)  Eagle  and  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  Morning  News. 

Miss  Patty  Steward  has  joined  the 
editorial  art  department  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  replacing  Miss  Mary  Jo 
Alexander,  resigned. 

Bob  Kniseley,  editor  of  the  Paw - 
huska  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal-Capital 
has  rehimed  to  work  following  an 
attack  of  heart  trouble. 

Miss  Marjory  Rone,  former  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Doily  Oklahoman 
has  left  to  take  a  job  in  Washington 
with  the  OWI. 

C.  Mike  Mullen,  copyreader  for  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  has  been  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  for  ‘Valorous  ser¬ 
vice”  and  for  wounds  in  action  in 
World  War  I,  while  with  the  British  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  drive. 

Frank  Reece  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Carl  Hennemann  is  back  on  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  city  desk  after 
eight  months  in  the  Navy.  Henne¬ 
mann,  a  yeoman  2d  cl,  received  a 
medical  discharge. 

Fred  Neumeier,  veteran  United 
Press  and  advertising  man,  is  on  re¬ 
write  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
Neumeier  was  on  the  Stilhoater 
(Minn.)  Gazette  before  going  to  St. 
Paul. 

Lt.  Preston  A.  Reed,  former  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Journal  photographer, 
and  Mrs.  Reed  are  the  parents  of  a 
son  bom  July  25.  Reed  is  stationed 
with  the  Army  Signal  Corps  at  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  Coogan,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  Berwick  (Pa.)  Enterprise  and  the 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  director 


of  public  information  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  Mr.  Coogan 
has  held  a  like  position  in  the  ex¬ 
tension.  division  of  the  College  since 
July,  1942. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jelinek 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Janet  Ellen,  their  first,  Jelinek  is  on 
the  nightside  copydesk  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Jerry  Gill  has  joined  the  Omaha 
bureau  staff  of  Press  Association 
under  Bureau  Chief  Allen  Pugh.  Gill 
left  the  Omaha  United  Press  bureau. 

Beth  Fuller,  who  formerly  worked 
on  the  house  paper  of  the  Nebraska 
Ordnance  plant  at  Wahoo,  Neb.,  has 
joined  the  society  department  staff 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Wayne  Livingston,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  D., 
has  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  on  the 
nightside. 

Norman  Himle,  veteran  St.  Paul 
public  relations  man  and  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  defimct  St.  Paul 
Daily  News,  is  a  new  face  on  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  sports  desk. 

Joseph  B.  Cowan,  who  has  been  an 
information  specialist  with  the  re¬ 
gional  OWI  office  in  Dallas  for  the 
past  year,  is  now  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  C.  E.  Morris  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  war  manufacturers,  with 
headquarters  in  Dallas. 


With  The  Colors 


CARTER  GLASS,  III,  grandson  of 

United  States  Senator  Carter  Glass 
and  son  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Carter 
Glass.,  Jr.,  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  and  Advance,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major  and 
awarded  the  United  States  Air  Medal 
for  “meritorious  achievements  in 
aerial  flight.”  He  is  on  duty  as  a 
gunner  and  radioman  in  the  Middle 
East  theatre. 

Lieut.  Albon  B.  Hailey,  28-year-old 
former  sports  writer  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  has  been  cited  “for  meri¬ 
torious  achievement  while  participat¬ 
ing  in  aerial  flights  from  Dec.  8,  1942, 
to  Jan.  24,  1943.”  The  citation  was  is¬ 
sued  by  Lieut.  Gen.  George  C.  Kenny, 
conunanding  officer  of  the  Fifth  Air 
Corps  and  the  actions  took  place  in 
the  SouUi  Pacific  theatre. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Hess, 
former  Philadelphia  Inquirer  staff 
photographer,  has  received  high  praise 
for  valor  on  the  home  front  for  his 
bravery  in  extinguishing  almost 
single-handed,  a  fire  that  threatened 
the  Officers’  Club  of  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rines  Air  Station  at  El  Toro,  Cal. 
He  received  severe  bums.  An  of¬ 
ficial  letter  of  commendation  was 
written  by  Lieutenant  General  Thomas 
Holcomb,  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Ray  Hansen,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Clintonville  (Wis.)  Tribune-Gazette, 
and  recently  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been 
sworn  into  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant. 

Sergt.  Fred  Graff,  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  the  Capitol  Times,  Madison,  Wis., 
who  was  stationed  with  the  Army  Air 
Forces  at  Ellington  Field,  Tex.,  has 
been  assigned  to  public  relations  duty 
with  the  air  transport  command  at 
Billy  Mitchell  Field,  near  Milwaukee. 

William  J.  Slator,  former  military 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  been  appointed  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  court-martial  and  court  of  in¬ 
quiry  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

2nd  LL  Robert  Berry,  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  reporter  from  the 
campus  of  West  Chester  Teachers’ 
College,  has  been  awarded  the  Dis¬ 


tinguished  Flying  Cross  “for  out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  flights  in 
the  Northwest  Africa  and  European 
theaters  of  operations.” 

Earl  Couch,  with  Williams,  Law¬ 
rence  &  Cresmer,  San  Francisco,  ha 
joined  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps.  He 
will  receive  basic  training  at  Kerns 
Field,  Utah. 

Second  Lieutenant  M.  William  Den.  [ 
nison,  former  reporter  on  the  Harris-  I 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Marine  Base  at  Quan- 
tico,  Va.,  to  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  for 
a  course  of  heavy  weapons.  During 
his  training  he  won  six  medals  for  | 
markmanship.  i 

Major  Ernest  A.  Doepke,  former  cit; 
advertising  manager  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patroit  and  Evening  News, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel.  Col.  Doepke  is  civilian 
personnel  manager  of  the  Middletown, 
Pa.,  Air  Depot. 

Julian  Krawcheck,  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  Cleveland  News 
and  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Arthur  Riordan,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
Newspaper  Guild;  Joseph  McLaughlin, 
political  writer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  and  Robert  Lynch,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  rewrite  staff, 
have  been  called  to  the  colors.  All 
three  are  expected  to  go  within  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks. 

Louise  Outlaw,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  who  joined  the  WAC  recently, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Officer  Can¬ 
didate  School  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Jill  Stem,  who  left  the  Philadelphia 
Record  to  become  a  WAVE,  has  been 
given  an  assignment  in  Washington. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  J.  David  Stem, 
publisher  of  the  Record  and  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier- Journal. 

Tom  Orr,  Jr.,  has  resigned  from  the 
night  city  desk  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  to  join  the  Navy. 
He  has  entered  Ae  Yeoman  School 
of  Ae  Seabees  at  Camp  Peary,  Va. 
His  faAer  is  Ae  well-^own  school 
sports  writer,  who  was  wiA  Ae  old 
World  and  New  York  American,  and 
is  now  connected  with  the  World  Al¬ 
manac. 

Joseph  A.  Haeffner,  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising  Arector  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  been  Aducted  mto  the 
Army  and  has  reported  to  Camp  Up¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Pfc.  Buford  Abies,  formerly  of  the 
Memphis  (Term.)  Commercial  Appeal 
eAtorial  department,  has  graduated 
from  Army  Air  Forees  Training  Com¬ 
mand  at  Chanute  Field,  Ill.,  having 
received  instruction  in  airplane  in¬ 
strument  navigation. 

Pfc.  Austin  Stevens,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Times  b^k  department, 
has  been  added  to  Ae  staff  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office  of  Ae  New  York 
Civilian-Schools  Area,  AAF  Training 
Command,  Lynbrook,  L.  I. 

Lieut.  John  B.  B.  Shaw,  formerly  on 
Ae  editorial  staffs  of  Ae  Vancouver 
Province,  Victoria  Times  and  TororUo 
Star,  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Vic- 
troia,  B.  C.,  on  sick  leave  after  three 
years  overseas  wiA  Ae  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Navy  during  which  he  saw  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Mediterranean,  Ae  North 
Sea  and  on  Atlantic  convoy  duty. 

John  H.  Richards,  former  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  Ae  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune  prior  to  entering  Ae  Army  a 
year  ago,  has  accepted  a  reclassifica¬ 
tion  from  staff  sergeant  to  private  in 
order  to  enter  Ae  Army  specialized 
traming  program.  He  is  stationed  at 
DePaA  UAversity,  Chicago,  for  a 
course  A  engineerAg. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 


More  and  more  people  wanted  news  meaning.  They  were  tired  of  “angles” 
that  add  color,  subtract  objectivity.  They  wanted  opinions  signed  by  responsible 

authorities.  They  wanted  previews  of  the  future.  And  today  they  especially 
want  on-the-spot  news  direct  from  the  fighting  fronts ...  by  top  war 

correspondents  like  Lardner,  Newman,  Boddie,  Mueller.  These  were  the 
things  the  people  wanted.  And  they  are  the  things  Newsweek  gives  them.  With 
all  these  services,  at  a  time  of  such  vital  need,  Newsweek  was  bound  to 
succeed!  Circulation  up  74%  in  five  years!  More  than  half  a  million  readers! 

And  a  jump  in  advertising  revenue — among  general  magazines  —  from  twenty- 
second  to  fifth  place!  Spectacular.^  Yes.  But  also  inevitable. 
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Start  Selling  “Grain 
Foods  Are  Grand  Foods” 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(Number  42'  in  a  series) 

FEW  of  us  have  any  idea  of  the  acrtual 

inventories  of  food  in  this  country. 
Fewer  still  have  started  to  analsrze 
food  combinations,  substitutions,  new 
recipes,  new  menus,  and  the  coming 
“switch  over”  from  a  meat  protein 
base  diet,  to  a  cereal  and  dairy  food 
diet,  from  which  we  may  obtain  a 
large  part  of  the  proteins  we  need. 
Because  of  oiu*  close  association  with 
McCormick  and  Company,  packers  of 
spices,  extracts  a«l  teas,  we  are  priv¬ 
ileged  each  week  to  examine  the  ac¬ 
tual  food  and  drink  purchases  of  three 
different  families,  who  act  as  a  “Con¬ 
sumer  Board”  for  this  concern. 

Family  “A”  consists  of  man,  wife 
and  two  children,  income  less  than 
$2,000.  Family  “B”  wife,  hxisband  and 
O-mcmth  old  baby,  income  around 
$3,300.  Family  “C”  man,  wife,  two 
children,  full-time  servant,  income  in 
the  upper  brackets. 

Reports  from  "Coesemer  Board” 

In  addition  to  keeping  an  accurate 
list  of  all  food  and  drink  purchases 
each  week,  and  the  cost  of  each  item 
purchased,  these  three  families  send 
us  six  dinner  menus.  One  week  we 
receive  their  menus  for  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday.  The  following 
week,  the  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  dinners  are  reported.  Located 
in  three  widely  separated  cities,  their 
weekly  reports  give  us  an  accurate 
picture  of  just  what  each  housewife 
buys,  how  she  plans  her  dinners,  and 
what  substitutes  she  is  now  using,  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  meat  proteins. 

In  “Food  Values  in  Shares  and 
Weights,”  by  Clara  Mae  Taylor,  Ph.  D. 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  published  by  Macmillan,  any 
layman  can  quickly  determine  the 
number  of  calories  needed  for  all  age 
groups.  Every  newspaper  salesman 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  It’s 
the  simplest,  safest  guide  and  most 
constructive  food  document  we  have 
seen. 

Now,  whether  our  government  un¬ 
tangles  our  present  food  snarl  this 
fall,  or  five  years  from  this  fall,  we 
are  of  the  opinion'  that  all  of  us  must 
start  to  change  over  from  the  heavy 
protein  diet  we  have  so  long  enjoyed, 
and  start  t®  inform  ourselves  about 
the  healthful  substitutes  that  must  be 
used  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  health 
and  strength.  Already  the  Axis  p»ow- 
ers  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  keep  their  civilian  man  and  woman 
power  up  to  standard.  They  are  short 
on  fats,  meats,  fowl  and  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  needed  to  supply  them 
Vitamins  ABC  and  G. 

Suppose  you  decide  that  you  want 
about  20  grams  of  protein.  A  year 
ago,  you  went  to  a  butcher,  bought 
three  ounces  of  hamburger,  and  from 
it  you  obtained  150  calories,  and  20.7 
grams  of  proteins.  It’s  not  so  easy  to 
get  the  hamburger  today.  From  one 
pint  of  whole  milk,  and  two  large 
slices  of  100%  whole  wheat  bread,  you 
will  obtain  490  calories;  340  calories 
will  come  from  the  milk,  and  150  from 
the  two  slices  of  whole  wheat  bread. 
From  the  milk  you  will  obtain  16.2 
grams  of  protein,  and  from  the  two 
slices  of  bread,  5.4  grams  of  protein. 
Total  for  the  two,  21.6  grams. 

Now  suppose  you  decide  to  take 
your  protein  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form.  All  you  do  is  buy  four  ounces 
of  soy  beans.  From  this  quantity  you 
will  obtain  400  calories,  and  46.0  grams 
of  protein. 

"Those  of  us  who  were  around  dur¬ 


ing  the  last  war  can  recall  the  big 
posters  and  continuous  publicity  is¬ 
sued  from  Washington  urging  all  of 
us  to  eat  less  bread,  less  cereals,  so 
that  our  boys  over  there  and  our  allies, 
might  have  adequate  quantities  of 
flour  meal  and  prepared  cereals.  To¬ 
day  the  picture  is  reversed.  Meats, 
fats,  and  oils  are  needed  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  war  projects,  from  the 
daily  meal  of  the  arme^  forces  on  up 
to  munitions.  The  net  result  is  that 
all  of  us  must  soon  tighten  our  belts, 
and  start  -with  the  A.B.C.’s  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  new  menus,  new  recipes  and 
scientifically  balanced  diets. 

Newspapers  are  the  logical  medium 
for  spreading  the  information.  Re¬ 
cently  we  did  a  survey  in  17  cities. 
We  asked  several  hundred  women  to 
tell  us  what  they  are  doing  about  their 
dessert  problems.  About  40%  of  the 
women  said  they  are  baking  less.  Fat 
shortages,  lack  of  sugar,  and  in  some 
markets  the  high  cost  of  eggs  were 
given  as  the  principal  reasons  for  not 
baking  more  cookies  and  cakes.  Bu¬ 
ried  in  the  survey  questionnaire,  we 
inserted  the  usual  question,  a  question 
that  we  have  asked  for  over  seven 
years,  “Where  do  you  get  most  of  your 
good  recipes — ^from  friends — maga¬ 
zines — radio — or  newspapers?”  News¬ 
papers  topped  the  list  by  a  healthy 
margin — as  they  always  have. 

Never  in  our  30  years  experience, 
have  we  seen  so  intensive  a  reader- 
ship  of  newspapers,  both  daily  and 
weekly.  Never  have  so  many  men, 
women  and  children  spent  so  many 
hours  each  week,  scanning  every 
single  page  and  column  of  their  favor¬ 
ite  paper.  Never  have  we  faced  so 
many  shortages  and  curtailments  as 
today. 

This  is  no  job  for  the  amateur  or 
enthusiastic  individual,  who  likes  to 
get  into  a  public  discussion  about  the 
faults  of  the  food  people  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  it’s  a  job  for  a  top  rate  home 
economist,  and  a  few  food  store  own¬ 
ers,  and  your  paper  to  tackle  together. 

Form  Advisory  Group 

1^16  first  thing  to  do  is  to  form  a 
little  advisory  group,  consisting  of  a 
member  of  your  high  school  faculty 
and  five  to  20  of  your  chain,  super 
market  and  independent  food  store 
advertisers.  Add  to  this  group  three 
women,  in  three  different  income 
levels,  and  if  possible,  have  these 
three  women  represent  a  family  of 
two,  man  and  wife;  a  family  of  man 
and  wife  and  two  children;  and  a 
family  of  man  and  wife  and  four  or 
five  children.  This  will  give  you  a 
correct  picture  of  how  the  three  dif¬ 
ferent  size  families  accommodate  their 
buying  to  the  points  available. 

Because  of  our  own  experience  with 
the  book,  “Food  Values  in  Shares  and 
Weights,”  we  recommend  that  each 
guest  invited  to  your  food  conference 
be  given  a  copy  of  this  book.  It’s  the 
place  to  start,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  several  hundred  food  items  are 
analyzed  in  such  a  way  that  the  lay¬ 
man  can  quickly  see  just  what  com¬ 
binations  can  be  put  together  that 
give  the  necessary  daily  calories 
needed,  and  what  shifts  and  substitu¬ 
tions  can  be  made  in  the  preparation 
of  recipes  and  menus. 

Food  distributors,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  are  pretty  busy  people. 
We  have  been  told  that  about  125,000 
of  our  600,000  food  stores  go  out  of 
business  every  year.  Running  a  suc¬ 
cessful  food  store,  doing  $25,000  a 
year  or  a  million  dollars  a  year,  calls 


for  a  lot  of  ingenuity,  and  burning 
plenty  of  midnight  oU.  The  men  in 
your  community  who  operate  your 
food  stores,  know  what  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  today,  but  they  can’t  plan  so  far 
ahead  as  they  did  just  one  year  ago. 
For  this  reason  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  of  about  five  people  should  be 
selected  to  meet  at  least  once  a  week 
to  discuss  the  kind  of  advertising  that 
should  be  suggested  for  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  the  items  that  should  be 
featured.  A  sensible  housewife,  a 
large  and  a  small  food  store  owner, 
a  home  economics  woman  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  own  staff  should  spend 
at  least  one  hour  a  week,  reviewing 
the  possible  quantities  and  kinds  of 
foods  that  are  to  be  available  in  your 
market  for  the  coming  few  weeks. 

Food  CoMRciU 

In  discussing  this  program  with  one 
of  our  very  good  friends  who  has 
spent  32  years  in  the  food  business 
he  said,  “You  are  certainly  laying  out 
quite  a  program  for  your  friends  in 
the  newspaper  business.”  To  us  it 
doesn’t  seem  any  more  difficult  than 
a  Red  Cross  Drive  or  a  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  Bond  Drive.  And  before 
the  war  is  over,  we  may  see  food 
councils  in  every  town  and  city  in 
the  United  States. 

Back  up  the  advertising  with  edi¬ 
torial  material.  Treat  your  market 
as  though  it  were  the  only  food  prob¬ 
lem  center  in  the  United  States. 

If  your  Committee  meets  once  a 
week,  a  capable  stenographer  should 
write  up  a  condensed  report  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting.  This  report 
should  then  be  reproduced  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  single  food  out¬ 
let  in  your  market,  including  your 
restaurants  and  hotels.  They  will  be 
glad  to  get  this  information.  From 
these  weekly  reports  of  just  what  is 
transpiring  in  your  market  and  tlie 
kinds  and  quantities  of  foods  that  arc 
to  be  received  in  the  coming  two  or 
three  weeks,  advertising  copy  can  be 
prepared  for  the  large  and  small  ac¬ 
counts,  that  today  are  almost  punch 
drunk  with  the  apparent  chaos  in  our 
food  industry. 

PAPER  ASKs’lESS  ADV. 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  fol¬ 
lows  other  newspapers  with  a  request 
to  advertisers  to  cut  advertising  in  the 
current  quarter  to  10%  of  that  used 
in  the  same  quarter  in  1942.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  sent  out  after  the  paper 
found  that  increasing  subscription 
rates,  reducing  the  size  of  comic  fea¬ 
tures,  eliminating  certain  special 
features,  and  condensing  news,  and 
other  features  was  not  enough  to  re¬ 
duce  newsprint  usage  to  the  amount 
ordered  by  the  WPB.  The  paper  sug¬ 
gested  that  advertisers,  eliminate 
multiple  ads  when  one  would  serve 
the  same  purpose  and  reduce  the  un¬ 
necessary  use  of  white  space  and  the 
size  of  illustrations. 


America’s  newspaper  editors 
and  radio  commentators^ 
have  recently  voted 


"TIME  is  the 


most  impor¬ 


tant  magazine 


published  in 


the  United 


States  today" 


BRITAIN  INCREASES  ADV. 

The  British  government,  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1943,  spent 
£696,358  for  government  advertising,  a 
gain  of  40%  over  £498,441  spent  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  months  of  1942,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Samuel  J.  Meek,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  International  Opera¬ 
tions. 

Provincial  daily  papers  received 
the  largest  single  share  of  Brit¬ 
ish  government  advertising  for  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year,  with 
£  145,917,  or  21.0%  of  the  total.  Lon¬ 
don  Sunday  papers  were  runners-up, 
receiving  £133,604,  or  19.2%  of  the 
foiur-month  total.  Other  British  media 
received  the  following;  magazines, 
£127,385,  or  18.3%;  provincial  and 
suburban  weeklies,  £118,696,  or  17.0%; 
London  dailies,  £116,747,  or  16.7%; 
London  evening  papers,  £32,311,  or 
4.7%;  trade  papers,  £9,106,  or  1.3%; 
provincial  Sundays,  £7,061,  or  1.0%; 
and  technical  (non-trade),  £5,531,  or 
0.8%.  Of  the  various  branches  of  the 
government,  the  National  Savings 
Committee  led  with  £182,322,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Food  was  next  with 
£178,662  during  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year. 

CRIME  PAY^IN  ADV. 

Taking  advantage  of  misfortime,  the 
theft  of  1,000  shirts  valued  at  $3,000 
from  its  42nd  Street  store,  the  Adler 
Shops  for  Men,  New  York,  followed 
up  with  an  ad  in  the  New  York  Post 
picturing  two  masked  burglars  and 
headed  “They’re  even  Stealing  ’em.” 
The  ad  included  a  reprint  of  part  of 
the  news  story  on  the  theft,  and  copy 
stated  in  part,  “What  we  can’t  figure 
out  is  why  they  had  to  steal  the  shirts! 
Look  at  the  values  they  would  have 
got  if  they’d  paid  for  them.”  Con¬ 
solidated  Advertising  Agency  placed 
the  ad. 


MORE  than  FOOD 
inthiK  LUNCH  KIT 


Tlie  SPIRIT  ol  a  m.irket  has  much 
to  do  with  its  RESPONSIVENESS 
to  advert  islnir.  Bayonne  workers — 
men  AND  women — are  all-out  for 
Victory. 

•  They  are  proud  of  their  vast  and 
prosperous  community. 

•  They  see  industry  making  it  a 
New  Jersey  peak  area. 

•  They  are  sraleful  for  Biir  Waires 
and  the  Bipr  Buying-  Power  that  it 
earns. 

•  They  have  exceeded  their  Bond- 

Buying  Quota. 

•  They  are  "neighbors”  to  vit.al 
Dry  docks,  shipyards.  Naval 
Bases. 

They  EAT,  sleep  and  Work  patri¬ 
otic  effort.  In  all  this.  The  Times 
has  been  a  loyal  leader.  It  long 
sinee  PROVED  that  Bayonne  can't 
bo  sold  from  the  OUTSIDE. 


THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 
Boqner  t  Martin 
National  Representatives 
7K  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


14,296  ABC  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


92%  home  DELIVERED 


NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWSPAPERS  are  serving  on  the  advertising  fighting-front  today,  too.  Never  was 
their  coverage  pattern  more  potent  .  .  .  their  reader  interest  so  intense  .  .  .  their  service  more  sensitive  to 
individual  needs.  For  further  facts  call  on  any  of  the  sponsors  of  this  message  .  .  .  auburn  citizen  adver¬ 
tiser  (E)  .  .  .  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  (M)  .  .  .  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  (S)  ...  CORNING  EVENING 
LEADER  (E)  .  .  .  GENEVA  TIMES  (E)  ...  GLOVERSVILLE  &  JOHNSTOWN  HERALD  &  LEADER-REPUBLICAN  (M&E) 
.  .  .  *MAMARONECK  TIMES  (E)  .  .  .  *MT.  VERNON  ARCUS  (E)  .  .  .  *NEW  ROCHELLE  STANDARD  STAR  (E)  .  .  . 
•oSSINING  CITIZEN  REGISTER  (E)  ...  *PEEKSKILL  STAR  (E)  .  .  .  *PORT  CHESTER  ITEM  (E)  .  .  .  POUGHKEEPSIE 
NEWSPAPERS  (M,  E&S)  .  .  .  *TARRYTOWN  NEWS  (E)  .  .  .  *WHITE  PLAINS  REPORTER-DISPATCH  (E)  .  .  . 

*YONKERS  HERALD-STATESMAN  (E)  .  .  .  LEGEND — (E)  Evening  Newspapers.  (M)  Morning  newspapers. 
(S)  Sunday  newspapers.  *  Westchester  newspapers  sold  in  combination. 
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Child  Study  Experts 
Review  the  Comics 


By  S.  L  MONCHAK 

THAT  old  argument  on  the  relative 

worth  of  comic  strips  and  comic 
books  in  the  education  of  children 
held  the  spotlight  at  the  recent  Con¬ 
ference  on  Reading  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Strips  and  books  were  attacked  as 
a  menace  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
growth  of  children  and  were  vigor¬ 
ously  defended  as  a  modem  folklore 
providing  a  gateway  to  good  litera¬ 
ture. 

Stroagly  Criticised 

Three  speakers,  Frances  Henne,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago’s  Graduate 
Library  School;  Josette  Frank,  of 
the  Child  Study  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Mulberry, 
chairman  of  the  reading  and  library 
committee  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  discussed 
the  subject  before  more  than  400 
educators. 

Citing  charges  that  comics  are  a 
waste  of  money,  deal  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  with  “mayhem,  murder,  torture, 
and  abduction,”  and  are  “badly 
drawn,  badly  written,  badly  printed, 
a  strain  on  young  eyes,”  Mrs.  Mul¬ 
berry  asserted  that  they  promote 
habits  of  laziness  in  reading. 

“Children  come  to  want  all  their 
reading  in  pictures,”  she  said,  “and 
fail  to  develop  reading  skill  if  con¬ 
fined  to  a  diet  of  comic  magazines. 
Comics  occupy  time  and  attention 
which  could  spent  to  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  on  something  else.” 

She  admitted,  however,  that  if  they 
can  be  used  to  lead  to  something  else, 
or  occupy  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
child’s  reading  time,  “they  do  little 
harm  and  may  even  succeed  in  stim¬ 
ulating  the  child  to  read,  if  wisely 
handl^.” 

Smb  Child  Aid 

Comics  become  a  problem  only 
when  the  child’s  reading  needs  are 
neglected,  Mrs.  Mulberry  stated. 

In  reply.  Miss  Frank  declared  that 
the  comics  are  “an  expression  of  our 
times,  a  folk  lore  of  t^ay,”  and  said 
that  since  they  spring  from  a  deep- 
rooted  human  ne^,  they  can  be  used 
as  a  springboard  for  educational  de¬ 
velopment. 

“I,  for  one,  rehise  to  believe  that 
so  many  millions  of  readers  can  be 
wrong,”  she  said.  “A  recent  sim^ey 
indicates  that  more  than  18,000,000 
comic  books  are  sold  each  month,  of 
which  the  publishers  estimate  that 
about  70%  are  bought  by  or  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

“In  addition,  the  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  comic  strips  have  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  millions,  with  uncounted 
numbers  of  juvenile  readers. 

“By  their  spontaneous  reading 
choices  millions  of  children  are  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  they  would  like  to  make 
contact,  if  only  vicariously,  with  fight¬ 
ing,  pillage  and  war.  'They  would 
like  to  know  what  goes  on  in  gangster 
hideouts,  in  foreign  spy  rings  and  on 
the  fighting  fronts  at  home  and 
abroad. 

“They  hunger  for  a  close-up  of 
modem  life  as  it  is  lived  dangerously 
with  guns,  bombs,  airplanes,  sub¬ 
marines,  parachutes,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  life,  death,  and  destruc¬ 
tion — today,  not  in  1812  or  1776.” 

Compared  with  Books 

The  comics  differ  only  in  degree 
from  standard  children’s  books.  Miss 
Frank  said,  since  the  subject  matter 
of  both  includes  adventure,  fantastic 
adventure,  war,  crime,  and  detective, 
real  stories  and  biography,  jungle 


adventure,  animal  cartoons,  the  same 
categories  which  are  preeminent  fa¬ 
vorites  on  the  book^elves  of  the 
children’s  reading  rooms. 

Comics,  she  said,  provide  a  method 
of  release  for  feelings  of  aggression 
which  children  have  in  wartime.  'The 
fascination  for  children  which  the 
comis  exert,  she  added,  is  to  be  largely 
explained  by  their  up-to-date  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
speed  with  which  they  may  be  read. 
The  use  of  “balloons”  carrying  the 
dialogue,  she  said,  is  one  method  by 
which  comics  achieve  high-speed 
readability. 

“To  some  extent  comic  strips  reflect 
the  socio-economic  conditions  of  the 
period  in  which  they  occur,”  Miss 
Henne  declared.  “Although  this  char¬ 
acteristic  does  not  prevail  to  the  de¬ 
gree  which  might  be  expected,  it  is 
sufficient  so  that  if  future  historians 
had  no  other  source  materials,  they 
could  gather  from  the  comic  strips  a 
highly  reliable  picture  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  produced  them.” 

New  Strip  Progressing 

“POLLY  PIPPEN,”  a  new  comic  strip 

depicting  the  adventures  of  a  yoimg 
married  couple  with  a  little  daughter, 
is  now  appearing  in  more  than  35 
newspapers  through  Publishers  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Chicago.  The  strip,  introduced 
early  this  spring,  is  entirely  clear  of 
the  war  and  is  designed  to  appeal 
especially  to  women,  who  are  as¬ 
suming  a  greater  importance  among 
daily  newspaper  readers,  according  to 
Eugene  P.  Conely  and  Harold  H.  An¬ 
derson  of  Publishers  Syndicate. 

Recognizing  that  many  of  the  daily 
strips  appearing  in  newspapers  are 
deep  in  war  continuity,  engaged  in 
either  exposing  spies  or  trapping  sa¬ 
boteurs,  Publishers  Syndicate  sought 
a  new  strip  which  would  not  be  in 
competition  with  front  page  news. 
Hugh  Chenoweth,  who  has  been  do¬ 
ing  art  work  for  the  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany’s  advertisements,  was  engaged 
to  draw  “Polly  Pippen.” 

To  Release  Lippmann  Book 

WALTER  LIPPMANN’S  newest  book, 

“U.  S.  Foreign  Policy,”  which  ranks 
among  the  best-sellers  among  non-fic¬ 
tion  works,  is  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  choice  for  July  and  was  chosen 
as  an  “Imperative”  book  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Books  in  Wartime,  will  be  se¬ 
rialized  for  newspaper  publication  and 
will  be  distributed  nationally  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  for  which 
Mr.  Lippmann  is  a  columnist.  First 
release  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  8.  In¬ 
cidentally,  Ladies  Home  Journal  for 
August  carries  an  eight-page  picture 
dramatization  of  it  and  it  is  to  be 
published  in  British,  French  and 
Swedish  editions.  A  serial  version 
of  it  has  already  appeared  in  the 
London  Sunday  Times. 

RNS  Names  Mordell 

LEONARD  J.  MORDELL,  former 

sales  promotion  manager  of  News¬ 
paper  Information  Service  and  sales 
manager  of  Editorial  Research  Re¬ 
ports,  both  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  appointed  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Religious  News  Service. 
Mr.  Mordell  has  been  identified  with 
the  feature  syndicate  and  press  as¬ 
sociation  fields  since  1923,  when  he 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  International 
News  Service.  RNS  will  observe  its 
10th  anniversary  early  next  year. 


Louis  Minsky  has  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  since  its  inception. 

New  R&T  Serial 

THE  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

has  announced  its  latest  fiction  se¬ 
rial,  “I  Give  You  Marty  Mason,”  by 
Louise  Holmes,  is  ready  for  immediate 
publication.  The  story  is  in  36  in¬ 
stallments,  averaging  1,200  words,  and 
carries  10  illustrations. 

First  Air  Force  Tour 
Includes  14  Newsmen 

Fourteen  newspapermen  were 
guests  of  the  First  Air  Force  on  a 
news  and  photo  tour  of  northeastern 
U.  S.  July  28-29.  Maj.  Gen.  Ralph 
Royce,  commanding  general  of  the 
First  Air  Force,  was  their  host  on  the 
tour,  which  started  from  New  York. 
The  itinerary  included  Portland,  Me., 
Boston  and  Washington. 

The  newsmen  saw  a  fighter  plane 
squadron  alerted  and  go  into  action 
and  also  inspected  aerial  defense 
measures.  Places  visited  included  the 
Boston  Information  Center,  the  Suf¬ 
folk  aerial  gunnery  range,  and  Camp 
Springs,  newest  and  largest  dispersal 
type  base  for  aerial  defense  of  the 
coast.  Capt.  A.  H.  Berding,  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  aide,  accompanied  him.  Those 
who  made  the  trip  were: 

Reporters:  Glenn  Ramsey,  AP  city 
editor  in  New  York;  James  Kilgallen, 
INS,  Vivian  Chesley,  UJP.;  Frank 
Doyle,  New  York  Mirror;  M.  C.  Black¬ 
man,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Wal¬ 
ter  Wood,  Washington  Post;  Roland  C. 
Gask,  assistant  editor  of  Newsweek, 
Frank  Githens,  Time,  and  Burroughs 
Prince,  NBC.  Photographers:  David 
Davis,  Acme;  Hugh  Miller,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  David-  Biase,  P.M.;  Thomas 
Craven,  Paramount,  and  Harry  Harde, 
Universal. 

■ 

Mayor  Proclaims 
"Copy  Girl  Day" 

July  23  was  “Copy  Girl  Day”  in 
St.  Louis,  designated  as  such  in  a 
proclamation  signed  and  sealed  by 
Mayor  William  Dee  Becker.  The 
Mayor  was  killed  in  a  glider  crash 
shortly  after. 

Mayor  Becker,  when  informed  by 
Adolph  Rahm,  Post  Dispatch  city  hall 
reporter,  that  the  copy  girls  of  the 
Star-Times  had  invited  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe-Democrat  copy  boys 
to  an  excursion  party,  praised  the 
girls  for  their  good  will  and  issued  his 
proclamaton  which  concluded  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“I,  William  Dee  Becker,  mayor  of 
the  City  of  St.  Louis,  cognizant  and 
appreciative  of  the  splendid  spirit  of 
civic  camaraderie  displayed  by  the 
members  of  the  new  occupational  class, 
the  copy  girls,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Friday,  July  23,  1943,  the  day  of  the 
excursion,  as  ‘Copy  Girl  Day.’  ” 
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OPA  Gas  Bern  Gives 
Reporters  Trouble 

A  lack  of  coordination  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  OPA  ban  on  pleasure 
driving  has  proven  a  considerable 
nuisance  to  newsmen  and  photogra¬ 
phers  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

In  that  city,  registration  numbers 
of  automobiles  parked  near  any  plea¬ 
sure  spot  or  in  the  general  downtown 
area,  have  been  listed  by  police,  turned 
in  to  the  OPA,  which  has  issu^  sum¬ 
monses  to  the  person  to  whom  the  car 
was  registered  to  appear  at  a  “hear¬ 
ing”  before  ration  board  hearing  offi¬ 
cer  Joseph  Britton. 

There  they  are  asked  to  explain  why 
their  car  was  parked  at  a  certain  spot 
on  a  certain  day,  their  answer  noted 
and  the  verdict  reserved.  Later  they 
have  been  informed  of  the  verdict  in 
their  case.  This  setup  has  allowed  for 
no  screening  of  complaints,  to  elim¬ 
inate  those  who  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  have  their  car  parked  at  or 
near  these  pleasure  sports. 

In  this  manner,  newspaper  reporters 
whose  cars  have  been  parked  near 
these  spots,  in  particular  sports  re¬ 
porters  assigned  to  fights,  ball  games, 
golf  tourneys  and  the  like,  have  been 
forced  to  make  three  or  four  trips  to 
the  hearing  board  to  explain  that  they 
were  working  at  the  time  their  cars 
were  spotted.  Long  delays,  while  they 
waited  their  turn  at  the  hearing  office, 
have  cut  into  their  working  hours. 


VIERECK  WILL  APPEAL 

Washington,  Aug.  2 — George  Syl¬ 
vester  Viereck,  convicted  Nazi  propa¬ 
gandist,  has  announced  he  will  appeal 
from  a  District  Court  sentence  to 
serve  one  to  six  years  in  jail  for  six 
violations  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg¬ 
istration  Act. 


CHECKJ*!^ 


IN  A  MARKET 
THAT  HAS  GROWN 
FROM  2,650,000 
TO  2,834,000 

IN  ONLY  12  MONTHS? 


a  chaplain,  with  the  rank  of  first  lieu-  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  has  KENDRICK  TO  ATLANTA 

tenant.  joined  the  Mwine  Corps  and  is  skted  Richard  S.  Kendrick  has  been 

Lt.  Robert  Edward  Buckbee,  former  emtorial  s^t  on  me  staff  of  named  national  advertising  manager 

_  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Jour-  Leatherneck,  Marine  Cmps  Pub-  d  ^he  Atlanta  Constitution  replacing 

Penn  G.  Dively,  a  member  of  the  nal  and  Tribune  national  advertising  hcation,  after  completing  his  basic  Carol  Porter  who  has  entered  the 

ews  staff  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  department,  has  been  commanded  by  training.  army,  according  to  araiocgicement 

ribunc  was  inducted  into  the  Army  the  Navy  for  meritorious  conduct  Army  Aviation  Cadet  Carroll  made  by  Warren  Bearden,  advertising 

t  Altoona  on  July  28.  aboard  ship  under  hazardous  condi-  Binder,  Jr.,  formerly  in  the  editorial  director. 

R  bert  P  Loftus  former  re-  commendation  cited  his  department  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has  Kendrick  was  formerly  national  ad- 

t  -  iKo  Rti  ffnln  has  hpen  ACtion  of  remaining  aboard  his  become  engaged  to  Jeanne  Patterson,  vertising  manager  of  the  Augusta 

Dublic  relations  section  chief  grounded  ship  despite  the  danger  of  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  M.  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  and  for  the  past  nine 

centlv  activated  infantry  divi-  “r  attacks  while  he  and  mem-  Patterson  of  New  York,  now  a  senior  years  has  been  representing  the 

'  ®  ™  Canm  Shelby  Miss  He  had  crew  protected  the  ship  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Perry  papers,  and  is  well-known 

^  and  those  engaged  in  salvaging.  Binder  is  the  son  of  Carroll  Binder,  in  southern  newspaper  advertising 

Sv  weeUv  narir  Jo^n  Co^er,  assistant  city  editor  foreign  editor,  Chicago  Daily  News.  circles. 


PERSONALS 


DETROIT  FREE  PRESS . . .  grow¬ 
ing  too  .  .  .  even  faster  than  the 
giant  it  serves.  Yes,  great  as  De¬ 
troit’s  percentage  of  population 
increase  is  . . .  The  Free  Press’  per¬ 
centage  of  circulation  increase  is 
even  greater.  If  you  would  sell 
Detroit ...  let  The  Free  Press  carry 
your  advertising  messages  to  over 
360,000  of  the  best  buying  homes 
in  the  area. 


Think  of  the  Detroit  Market 
as  a  veritable  giant .  .  .  grow¬ 
ing,  growing  .  .  .  ever  greater 
in  size  and  purchasing  power 
strength.  He  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  pampered  and  the 
story  of  that  job  is  mighty  interest¬ 
ing  reading  to  the  seller  of  all 
commodities.  And  mighty  inter¬ 
esting  reading  to  that  giant  each 
day  is  Detroit’s  one  and  only 
morning  newspaper  .  .  .  THE 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  Naf'l  Representatives 
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Edward  J.  Noble 
Purchases  the 
Blue  Network 

$8,000,000  Cash  Involved  in 
Transaction  ...  He  Will 
Sell  Interest  in  WMCA 

Edward  J.  Noble,  former  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Commerce,  chairman  of 
the  Life  Savers  Corporation  and  own¬ 
er  of  radio  station  WMCA  in  New 
York  City,  has  agreed  to  purchase  the 
Blue  Network  for  $8,000,000  in  cash, 
David  Sarnoff,  president  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  announced 
this  week. 

“This  move  comes  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  Blue  was  organized  as  a 
separate  coast-to-coast  network,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  FCC  relating  to  owner¬ 
ship  of  more  than  one  network  by 
any  single  organization,”  Mr.  Samoff 
said. 

Red  Network  Retoioed 

RCA  remains  the  owner  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  which 
will  continue  to  operate  die  Red  Net¬ 
work,  he  said. 

Mr.  Noble,  who  said  he  was  the 
sole  purchaser  of  the  Bli\p  Network, 
announced  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  management.  He  said  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  dispose  of  all  his  interest  in 
WMCA  as  soon  as  a  suitable  pur¬ 
chaser  is  found. 

“The  officers  and  executives  who 
have  guided  the  destinies  of  the  Blue 
Network  since  its  separation  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  helm.  The  entire  person¬ 
nel  will  be  retained  and  the  network 
will  continue  functioning  as  hereto¬ 
fore,”  he  said. 

“The  policies  and  practices  which 
have  been  responsible  for  the  net¬ 
work’s  record  of  accomplishment  will 
be  continued.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  network  officials  plan  to  extend 
its  services  to  listeners,  advertisers 
and  its  affiliated  stations.” 


Campaigns  and 
Accounts 

Continued  from  page  11 


search  for  candidates  to  run  in  the 
fall  municipal  election.  Henry  F.  Hen- 
sel,  head  of  the  party  said,  “It  is  a 
democratic  method  of  seeking  candi¬ 
dates.  As  far  as  I  know  it  has  never 
been  tried  before.” 

A  test  campaign  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  Cakex  an  imitation, 
vanilla  flavor,  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  campaign  included  three 
insertions  and  cxistomers  were  offered 
a  dozen  -eggs  at  five  cents  less  than 
the  regular  price  if  they  purchased 
a  bottle  of  Cakex.  Full  returns  have 
not  come  in,  but  the  Duane  Jones 
agency,  which  handles  the  account, 
reports  that  it  looks  successful.  No 
plans  have  been  made  as  yet  for 
further  advertising. 

In  a  seven-column  ad  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  July  29,  Walt 
Disney  and  Alexander  P.  De  Seversky 
answered  questions  which  had  been 
asked  about  “Victory  Through  Air 
Power,”  the  current  film  on  which  the 
men  collaborated.  Statements  by  the 
newspaper  critics  were  also  quoted. 

With  the  end  of  coffee  rationing  the 
Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau  has  in¬ 
creased  its  current  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  include  208  newspapers  using 


more  linage,  and  headlines  its  ads, 
“Now — all  the  coffee  you  want  as  you 
want  it.”  J.  M.  Mathes  is  the  agency. 

Liggett’s,  the  Rexall  Drug  Stores, 
opens  a  75,000-line  test  campaign 
early  in  September,  which  will  nm  a 
full  year  in  a  single  morning  paper, 
the  Boston  Post.  It  will  feature  a  new 
advertising-merchandising  plan  not 
yet  announced. 

The  State-Planters  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Houck  &  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

A  new  advertising  series  dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  role  of  women  in  war  work, 
will  be  started  this  month  by  Eureka 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  whose  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  are  entirely  engaged  in 
manufacturing  gas  masks,  light¬ 
weight  signalling  devices,  and  preci¬ 
sion  electric  motors  for  aircraft  and 
machine  guns,  and  other  war  material 
for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Handled  by 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  Advertising 
Agency,  the  theme  of  the  new  series 
stresses  that  sweethearts,  wives, 
mothers  and  sisters  of  men  in  the 
armed  forces  can  help  through  their 
jobs  in  war  plants  to  end  the  war 
quicker  and  bring  their  men  home 
sooner. 

The  Northwestern  National  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  to  handle  its  advertising.  Ac¬ 
count  representative  is  J.  M.  Bridge. 
Magazines,  farm  papers  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  media  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  J.  D.  McIntyre,  president  of 
Dr.  D.  Jayne  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
today  approved  plans  for  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  on  Jaylax. 
Newspapers  and  radio  will  be  used. 
The  agency  is  J.  M.  Kom  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

The  Reliable  Used  Car  Co.,  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  annoimces  the  appointment  of 
John  W.  Loveton,  Inc.  to  direct  its 
advertising. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commission  has 
appointed  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  as  its 
advertising  agent  for  the  advertising 
of  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit,  tanger¬ 
ines,  seedless  limes,  and  canned  citrus 
fruit.  Advertising  plans  are  now  be¬ 
ing  formulated  and  will  be  outlined 
shortly. 

Reynolds  Metals  Co.  has  appointed 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  to  direct  its 
advertising,  effective  Sept.  1.  Further 
details  will  be  announced  later. 

Princeton  Silk  Co.  has  appointed 
H.  W.  Fairfax  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.  to  direct  its  advertising.  Trade 
papers,  magazines  and  display  mate¬ 
rial  will  be  used  to  introduce  Ramatiz- 
ing,  the  new  fabric  finish  perfected  by 
Princeton. 

Leon  Livingston  agency,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  appointed  by  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  to  handle  advertising 
for  Peet’s  Granulated  Soap  for  the  11 
Western  States.  E.  B.  Krough  is  ac- 
coimt  executive. 

Garfield  &  Guild,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  appointed  by  Gardiner  Manu- 
.  factoring  Co.  of  Oakland,  Cal.  to 
handle  its  advertising.  An  initial 
campaign  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Gulf 
Coast  markets  is  being  prepared. 

Abbott  Kimball  Co.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  for  Utah  Radio  Products  Co., 
Chicago,  111.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
company  has  used  national  magazine 
space. 

With  the  announcement  that  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  was  initi¬ 
ating  a  local  advertising  service  for 


B.  Reeves,  assistant  to  the  president, 
said,  “The  use  of  regular  or  periodic 
advertising  in  local  newspapers 
should  do  much  to  build  prestige  for 
our  individual  underwriters,  and 
should  help  to  provide  them  with 
new  business  leads  in  their  local 
neighborhoods  where  such  inquires 
can  easily  be  followed  up  in  these 
days  of  gas  and  tire  rationing.”  Fin¬ 
ished  mats  of  ads  are  offered  free  of 
charge,  and  space  is  left  for  the 
underwriter's  name  and  address. 

In  a  newspaper  and  radio  test  cam¬ 
paign  the  A.  E.  Staley  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  is  introducing  Stoy  Soy  flour. 
Full  pages  are  being  used  in  eight 
markets,  and  the  company  plans  to 
extend  distribution  and  promotion 
nationally  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Heinz  &  Kaufman,  radio  equipment 
manufacturers,  are  releasing  copy  in 
four  San  Francisco  newspapers 
through  the  Conner  Co.  on  their 
Army-Navy  “E”  award. 

Chemicals  Inc.,  announce  that  the 
Crowe-Roberts  Brokerage  Company 
have  been  appointed  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  brokers  for  Vano,  the  national¬ 
ly  distributed  liquid  cleaner.  Garfield 
&  Guild,  San  Francisco,  is  handling  the 
account. 

Seberhagen,  Inc.,  is  announced  by 
Armstrong  Supply  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
as  their  advertising  agency.  Arm¬ 
strong  Supply  is  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  industrial  safety  equip¬ 
ment. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


CHESTER  J.  LAROCHE  has  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York, 
according  to  an  announcement  made 
Aug.  2.  Mr.  La  Roche  had  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  from  that  position  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  which  he  continues 
to  head.  He  urged,  in  a  statement  to 
the  press,  at  the  time  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  that  business  men  not  let  the 
approaching  political  campaign  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  continued  support  of 
the  war  advertising  campaigns,  which, 
he  said,  have  nothing  to  do  with  pol¬ 
itics.  Raymond  Rubicam,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  will  resume  the  board 
chairmanship,  which  he  had  resigned 
Paul  V.  McNutt.  Rubicam  com¬ 
mended  LaRoche’s  work  with  the  War 
Advertising  Council,  saying  that  he 
felt  it  is  extremely  valuable  and 
should  be  continued. 

George  H.  Adams,  for  over  35  years 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  newspaper 
world  of  Minneapolis  and  the  North¬ 
west,  has  joined  the  Minneapolis  of¬ 
fice  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.  Adams  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  agency’s  Minneapolis  group 
shortly  after  resigning  from  the  po¬ 
sition  of  executive  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Daily  Times  which  he  had 
held  since  May,  1941,  and  which 
rounded  out  his  record,  not  held  by 
anyone  else  as  far  as  he  knows,  of 
being  editor  of  every  newspaper  in 
Minneapolis  during  the  many  changes 
of  the  last  quarter  century. 

George  E.  Cole,  for  nine  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Cannon  Mills, 
has  joined  the  Can  Manufacturers  In¬ 
stitute,  New  York,  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Cole  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  since  1937  and 
.was  vice  chairman  in  1941  and  chair¬ 
man  in  1942. 

Samuel  Kay  has  left  the  treasurer’s 
office  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York, 


to  rejoin  Grey  Advertising  Agency  as 
its  comptroller.  He  left  the  agency  in 
1935.  ' 

Charles  W.  Kopf,  formerly  a  copy 
writer  with  Reiss  Advertising,  has  be¬ 
come  copy  chief  of  Doyle,  Kitchen  & 
McCormick. 

Calvin  A.  Roeder,  previously  in  the 
production  department  of  Newell-Em- 
mett  Co.,  has  become  director  of  me¬ 
chanical  production  with  O.  S.  Tyson 
&  Co. 

Robert  M.  Watson,  manager  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan’s  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  since  July,  1940,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  agency’s  New  York  of¬ 
fice  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  Ac¬ 
count  Executive  Group. 

Lester  E.  Swinehart,  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  for  the  last  13 
years,  has  joined  Lewis  &  Gilman, 
Philadelphia. 

Universal  Match  Corp.  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Philip  Bernstein  as  district  manager 
of  their  Chicago  Office,  located  at  540 
N.  Michigan  Ave.  After  a  year’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  Chicago,  Mr.  Bernstein  re¬ 
turns  to  his  chosen  field  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  and  direct  the  efforts  of  a 
staff  of  salesmen  covering  the  Chicago 
territory.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Bernstein  was  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  Meyer  Both  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  more  recently  was  vice- 
president  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Chicago,  Harry  Golden, 
who  has  been  serving  as  Chicago  dis¬ 
trict  manager  for  the  past  ten  years, 
in  addition  to  his  recent  appointment 
as  central  sales  manager,  will  con¬ 
tinue  operations  from  Chicago,  giv¬ 
ing  all  of  his  time  to  the  increased 
duties  of  the  latter  position. 

C.  H.  Cottington,  radio  director  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  will  join  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as  Radio  Di¬ 
rector  on  Aug.  16.  Cottington  was 
formerly  a  vice-president  at  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 

Lawrence  H.  Lipskin  has  joined  the 
Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  copy  staff.  Mr. 
Lipskin  was  formerly  chief  copy 
writer  at  Columbia  Pictures  Corp. 
and  prior  to  that  served  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  several  metropolitan 
newspapers,  as  critic,  writer  and  re¬ 
porter. 

John  J.  Holcomb,  Chicago,  has  been 
engaged  as  an  art  director  for 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh  advertising  agency.  He 
formerly  was  art  director  for  Blackett, 
Sample  and  Hummert,  and  for  the 
past  five  years  has  conducted  his  own 
art  direction  business  in  Chicago, 
serving  advertising  agencies. 

John  M.  Huggett,  William  E 
Pensyl  and  Robert  C.  Alberts  are  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  staff  of 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh  advertising  agency,  to  en¬ 
ter  the  armed  services.  Huggett  and 
Pensyl  were  account  executives;  Al¬ 
berts  was  associate  director  of  the 
agency  publicity  department.  Hug¬ 
gett  goes  to  the  Marines,  Pensyl  and 
Alberts  to  the  Army. 

H.  H.  Ohlmacher,  formerly  of  De¬ 
troit  and,  more  recently.  New  York, 
has  joined  the  creative  and  copy  staff 
of  Meldrum  and  Fewsmith,  Inc., 
Cleveland  advertising  agency.  For 
many  years,  Mr.  Ohlmacher  was  vice- 
president  of  Detroit’s  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  and  Dorrance,  Inc.,  where  he 
headed  up  planning  and  creative  ac¬ 
tivities,  wrote  and  handled  many  of 
the  agency’s  publication  and  radio 
campaigns  and  supervised  copy  pro¬ 
duction. 
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Havana  Paper  Publishes 
Daily  Roto  Section 

Diario  de  la  Marina  Continues  Publication 
In  Spite  of  Shortages  in  Materials 
.  .  .  Started  in  1933 
By  MARTIN  SHERIDAN 


despite  countless  problems  caused 

directly  and  indirectly  by  the  war, 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  Havana, 
Cuba,  morning  newspap»er,  publishes 
the  only  daily  rotogravure  section  in 
North  America.  Shortages  of  film, 
screens  and  other  materials  have 
forced  the  editors,  Ignacio  Rivero  and 
Jose  Maria  Capo,  to  improvise  time 
and  time  again. 

As  an  island  Cuba  is  dependent 
upon  ocean  shipping  for  almost  all  of 
her  imports  even  though  only  90  miles 
separate  Key  West,  Fla.,  from  Havana. 
Consequently  newsprint,  ink,  film, 
metal  and  replacement  parts  may  be 
held  up  for  days  or  weeks  while 
freighters  await  the  formation  of  a 
Navy  convoy. 

Costs  Aro  Up 

“Material  costs  and  labor  charges 
have  increased  considerably,”  Dr. 
Raul  Maestri,  sub  director  (assistant 
managing  editor)  of  the  Diario  de  la 
Marina,  pointed  out.  “Even  though 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  we  still 
cannot  obtain  all  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  Ink  is  extremely  scarce  at  this 
time.  Shipments  are  irregular  and  we 
must  accept  whatever  colors  are  sent. 
Sometimes  we  print  our  rotograbado 
section  in  blue,  green,  or  gray  ink.” 

Outwardly  h’s  just  about  impossible 
to  tell  that  Cuba  is  involved  in  the 
war,  except  for  the  fact  that  gasoline 
and  tires  are  hard  to  get.  Newspaper 
photographers  and  reporters  for  the 
most  part  have  either  sold  or  stored 
their  automobiles. 

A  serious  shortage  of  professional 
film  exists.  For  example,  a  few  months 
ago  the  Diario  de  la  Marina  had  no 
film  for  more  than  two  weeks,  but 
that  didn’t  stump  the  chief  roto  editor, 
Ignacio  Rivero,  brother  of  Dr.  Jose  I. 
Rivero,  director  (editor)  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  and  his  assistant,  Jose 
Maria  Capo,  made  the  rounds  of  the 
Havana  hospitals  and  managed  to  bor¬ 
row  some  x-ray  film  from  one  of  the 
institutions.  They  experimented  for  a 
while  and  finally  used  the  film  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  section  on  schedule. 

Flashbulbs  Are  Scarce 

Flashbulbs  are  scarce  and  expensive. 
I  had  a  supply  of  about  50  flashbulbs  in 
my  camera  case  when  I  arrived  in  Cuba 
to  recuperate  from  bums  received  in 
the  Boston  Cocoanut  Grove  fire  last 
November.  I  couldn’t  use  the  bulbs 
because  all  my  film  was  held  up  in 
Miami  by  customs  officials  who  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  license  from  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  in  Washington 
was  required  to  export  any  film  from 
the  United  States,  even  for  use  by 
amateurs.  Cuban  customs  officials  in¬ 
formed  me  that  no  flashbulbs  could  be 
taken  out  of  (Tuba,  so  I  turned  my 
supply  over  to  a  very  happy  Louis 
Hamburg,  personal  photographer  for 
President  Fulgencio  Batista  and  Cuban 
representative  for  International  News 
Photos  and  Acme. 

Mr.  Capo  explained  that  he  uses 
80-screen  because  he  works  on  such 
a  short  deadline  and  the  mechanical 
and  engraving  departments  cannot  be 
as  careful  as  they  might  be.  When 
the  plant  ran  out  of  roto  screens  re¬ 
cently,  Capo  experimented  with  col- 
lodium  and  a  regular  newsprint 
screen.  Another  time  he  reproduced 
photographs  without  any  screen.  The 
results  were  satisfactory  and  proved 


that  necessity  is  often  the  mother  of 
invention. 

“We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
haven’t  missed  pHiblishing  an  issue,” 
Mr.  Capo  pointed  out,  “even  when  we 
were  left  with  only  a  three-day  sup¬ 
ply  of  roto  paper  which  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Canada.  Like  every  other 
roto  publisher,  we  are  using  a  poorer 
quality  paper  than  before.  Should  we 
be  unable  to  obtain  this  paper  through 
the  transportation  difficulties,  the 
Diario  de  la  Marina  will  print  a  daily 
picture  section  on  newsprint” 

Mostly  Hem*  Dolivorod 

The  executives  are  convinced  that 
the  roto  section  is  one  of  the  paper’s 
most  valuable  assets.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cir:culation  goes  directly 
to  subscribers  by  home-delivery  boys, 
as  only  seven  out  of  25  copies  are  sold 
on  the  street.  Published  daily  except 
Monday,  the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  a 
morning  publication,  has  a  circulation 
of  30,000  weekdays,  50,000  Sundays. 

The  Diario  de  la  Marina’s  roto  sec¬ 
tion  was  begim  in  1921  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  weekly  supplement  and  was 
published  by  the  Art  Gravure  Cor¬ 
poration  in  New  York  for  the  next  five 
years  on  a  three-week  deadline.  In 
1926  the  Havana  paper  bought  a  used 
Hoe  press  and  began  bi-weekly  publi¬ 
cation  on  Thursday  and  Sunday.  The 
feature  caught  on  so  well  that  daily 
publication  was  started  in  March,  1933. 

The  section  ran  eight  pages  before 
the  war  but  efforts  to  conserve  paper, 
film  and  metal  have  forced  a  cut  to 
four  pages.  In  former  years  a  special 
16-page  tabloid  magazine  and  picture 
supplement  was  published  Sundays 
under  the  title,  “Orbe.”  As  the  short¬ 
age  of  materials  became  more  pro¬ 
nounced  the  editors  used  more  text 
and  less  photos. 

Special  sections  are  published  from 
time  to  time.  One  of  the  largest  spe¬ 
cials  was  published  July  4,  1942,  as  an 
80-page  salute  to  the  United  States  to 
foster  the  Pan  American  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Policy.  President  Roosevelt  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  personal  letter  to  Dr. 
Rivero.  One  time  a  special  roto  sec¬ 
tion  of  more  than  100  pages  was  pro¬ 
duced  expressly  for  the  Venezuelan 
government. 

At  present  the  newspaper’s  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  includes  three  day  pho¬ 
tographers  and  one  night  man  who 
do  all  the  picture  work  for  the  publi¬ 
cation.  Since  the  roto  section  is  the 
big  selling  point,  the  editors  save  the 
strongest  pictures  for  the  brown  sheet, 
leaving  only  a  few  cuts  for  the  regular 
news  and  feature  pages. 

Staff  photos  are  supplemented  by 
approximately  150  to  200  prints  mailed 
from  the  New  York  offices  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  each  week.  Wirephotos 
are  sent  air  mail  and  require  four  or 
five  days  to  reach  Havana. 

Mr.  Capo,  who  is  a  noted  Cuban 
novelist,  his  latest  book  being  “Three 
Dictadores  Negroes,”  makes  the  full- 
page  layouts  and  pastes  in  the  cap¬ 
tions.  Two  retouchers  and  two  special 
men  in  the  mechanical  department 
are  his  only  assistants. 

The  deadline  for  pictures  is  8  p.m. 
However,  when  a  French  economic 
mission  was  in  Havana  last  year,  the 
staff  cameraman  was  not  able  to  make 
a  photo  of  the  group  until  8:30.  The 
layout  was  held  open  and  the  print 


was  rushed  through.  By  12:30  a.m. 
the  section  was  put  to  bed  on  that 
same  old  Hoe  press,  purchased  17 
years  ago,  with  a  speed  of  15,000  copies 
an  hour. 

Darkroom  equipment  includes  an 
Eastman  autofocus  enlarger,  a  Levy 
Process  camera — 18  x  22,  and  a  Gelb 
lamp  dryer.  Photographers  ase  a  two- 
minute  developer  and  turn  out  5x7 
prints  as  a  conservation  measure. 

In  recent  weeks  Mr.  Capo  has  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  direct  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  drawings  made  on  ordinary 
transparent  paper  in  an  effort  to  save 
film.  The  results  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  encouraging  and  the  editor  has 
had  advertising  sketches  made  on  the 
same  transparent  tracing  paper.  Mats 
are  seldom  used. 

Advertising  rates  of  the  Diario  de 
la  Marina’s  roto  section  are  extremely 
low,  only  $3  per  column  inch,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  similar  sections  in 
the  United  States.  “Nevertheless  the 
‘rotograbado’  pays  its  own  way,”  says 
Mr.  Capo. 

As  the  war  continues  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Cuba’s  only  daily  roto  pages 
will  become  more  and  more  difficult, 
but  the  Cubans  are  determined  to 
continue  their  innovation.  From  the 
ingenuity  they  have  displayed  in  the 
past  year  or  two,  it  appears  doubtful, 
indeed,  that  they  are  going  to  be 
stumped  by  further  shortages. 

■ 

Retailers  to  Spend 
$1,500,000  in  Drive 

Washington,  Aug.  4 — ^Retailers  have 
resolved  to  place  $1,500,000  worth  of 
advertising  back  of  the  Third  War 
Loan  Drive  during  the  month  of 
September,  and  by  so  doing  have  won 
the  praise  of  Secretary  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr. 

“The  recommendation  of  the  leaders 
of  the  retail  group  that  approximately 
$1,500,000  be  spent  in  advertising  in 
behalf  of  the  Third  War  Loan  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  how  this  splendid 
group  is  cooperating  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  in  its  war  financing 
efforts,”  Morgenthau  said. 

The  plan  was  developed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Retailers  War  Ccimpaign 
Committee  and  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  OWL 


DOOB  LOANED  TO  U.  S. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgen¬ 
thau  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Oscar  A.  Doob,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Loew’s  Theatres,  as  assistant 
national  director  of  the  War  Finance 
Committee  in  charge  of  advertising. 
Doob  will  serve  in  the  interests  of 
the  $15,000,000,000  3rd  War  Loan 
drive  and  will  headquarter  in  the 
Treasury  Department  in  Washington. 
Nicholas  M.  Schenck,  president  of 
Loew’s,  Inc.,  has  given  Doob  leave  of 
absence  until  mid-October.  Doob  has 
served  as  public  relations  chairman 
of  the  motion  picture  industry’s  War 
Activities  Committee.  His  associate. 
Ernest  Emerling,  will  head  the  Loew’s 
Theatres  advertising  department  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence. 


WPB  NAMES  BROSE 

Washington,  Aug.  3 — Charles  T. 
Brose  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing  section  of  the  WPB 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division  and 
will  serve  as  a  consultant  to  H.  M. 
Bitner,  chief  of  the  division.  Mr.  Brose 
has  been  associated  with  Western 
Printing  and  Lithographing  Company 
of  Racine,  Wis.,  for  30  years  and  since 
1933  has  been  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  company’s  Poughkeepsie 
plant. 


News  lobs  Held  for 
Italian  Royal  Pair 

The  Tallahaaaee  (Fla.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  will  be  glad  to  have  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Italy  on  its  editorial 
staff  if  they  still  want  jobs.  This 
unique  war  sidelight  was  revealed 
this  week  when  Colonel  Lloyd  C. 
Griscom,  owner  of  the  pafier,  told 
newsmen  that  the  Royal  couple  once 
asked  him  if  he  would  hold  positions 
open  for  them  “in  case  we  should  be 
turned  out  here.” 

It  happened  in  1908  when  Col.  Gris¬ 
com  was  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  the  publisher  said.  “We  should 
both  like  to  feel  we  could  retire  to  a 
place  where  we  could  earn  a  living,” 
he  quoted  the  Queen  as  saying,  “The 
King  could  write  editorials  and  per¬ 
haps  European  news.  I  might  run  a 
woman’s  department.” 

Because  of  the  vacancies  now  exist¬ 
ing  on  the  paper’s  staff.  Publisher 
John  Tapers  has  wired  Col.  Griscom 
suggesting  that  he  cable  the  King 
and  Queen  to  report  for  work  as 
quickly  as  possible — if  they  want  the 
jobs.  “We  would  use  the  King’s  edi¬ 
torials,  and  the  Queen  certainly  can 
be  manager  of  the  women’s  dei)art- 
ment,”  Mr.  Tapers  said. 

DEATHS  HTt'nEW  PAPER 

Two  deaths  within  24  hours  have 
created  a  dual  setback  for  plans  to 
establi^  a  French  language  daily  to 
cover  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Newfoundland.  Alfred  Roy,  of  Monc¬ 
ton,  N.  B.,  who  had  been  24  years 
editor  of  L’Evangeline,  a  French  lan¬ 
guage  weekly  published  at  Moncton, 
died  of  heart  trouble  about  20  hours 
after  the  death  of  J.  Thomas  LeBlanc, 
of  MiHicton,  who  had  been  assistant 
editor  of  L’Evangeline  for  eight  years. 
They  had  been  expected  to  assume 
the  same  positions  with  the  new 
French  daUy,  to  be  published  in 
Moncton.  The  financing  is  now  in 
progress,  to  provide  madiinery  and 
other  equipment  (E.  &  P.,  July  3,  page 
32).  The  death  of  Mr.  LeBlanc  was 
also  caused  by  heart  trouble. 

■ 

CORRECTION 

In  a  story  July  24  page  8  concern¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  25  IT.  S.  editors  to 
England  as  guests  of  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  Editor  &  Pubushkr  stated 
one  of  the  newsmen  invited  was 
George  Grimes,  managing  editor  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Mr. 
Grimes  was  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  World-Herald,  was  recently 
director  of  public  service  for  KOIL, 
Omaha,  and  KFAB  and  KFOR,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.,  and  is  now  associate  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York. 
Frederick  J.  Ware  is  managing  editor 
of  the  World-Herald. 
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Develops  Focal 
Plane  Device 
For  Synchronizing 

By  JACK  PRICE 

Steve  Kellogg,  former  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Chicago  Sun’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  and  now  with  the  Times- 
Herald,  regrets  only  that  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  from  his  former  em¬ 
ployer  the  tool  chest  which  he  assem¬ 
bled  with  great  care  and  difficulty. 
Steve  is  one  of  the  most  versatile 
news  photographers  we  have  known. 
His  genius  for  the  mechanics  of  pho¬ 
tography  is  little  known  but  certainly 
appreciated  by  his  fellow  camera¬ 
men  in  Washington. 

Last  week,  while  cooling  off  in  the 
National  Press  Club,  we  met  Steve, 
who,  knowing  our  interest  in  new 
devices,  took  us  to  see  his  latest  me¬ 
chanical  masterpiece.  We  trudged 
over  to  the  Times-Herald  iffioto  de¬ 
partment'  where  Steve  managed  to 
assemble  a  machine  shop  comparable 
to  many  in  the  camera,  repair  and 
construction  business. 

New  SyachroBisiag  Device 

Our  interest  was  mainly  in  the  new 
type  of  focal  plane  synchronizing 
device  invented  by  Steve.  After  view¬ 
ing  many  photos  made  with  the  use 
of  this  mechanism  we  were  shown 
the  device.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
simple  of  its  kind  we  had  ever  seen. 
Because  of  the  metal  shortage  a 
fiber  substitute  was  employed.  The 
entire  device  consists  of  two  parts.  A 
fiber  disc  about  one  inch  in  diameter 
and  1 /16-inch  thick,  is  fastened  to  the 
hub  of  the  butterfy-nut  which  is 
used  to  wind  the  curtain.  A  small 
metal  piece  about  one-quarter  inch 
in  length  and  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  placed  on 
the  rim  of  the  disc. 

The  second  section  consists  of  a 
small  fiber  block  about  one  by  one- 
half  by  one-half  inch  is  fastened  to 
the  side  plate  of  the  curtain  winding 
mechanism.  A  center  hole  was  drilled 
large  enough  to  hold  a  very  small 
spring  which  provides  the  necessary 
pressure  to  a  small  carbon  br  ush,  that 
makes  contact  witli  the  metal  piece  on 
the  rim  of  the  disc  thereby  closing 
the  circuit.  The  pressure  of  the  car¬ 
bon  brush  upon  the  metal  piece  is  so 
slight  that  it  does  not,  according  to 
Steve,  slow  the  release  of  the  curtain. 
In  the  top  of  the  stationary  fiber 
block  are  two  terminals  for  the  wires 
to  the  battery. 

Steve  claims  that  he  has  made  ex¬ 
posures  with  all  types  of  bulbs  and 
although  he  obtains  the  best  results 
with  the  long  peak  lamps  he  has  been 
very  successful  with  other  bulbs.  He 
also  claims  that  he  has  used  every 
curtain  slit  from  the  slowest  to  the 
fastest  tension  and  has  not  missed  a 
picture.  The  disc  is  adjustable  and 
once  set  it  need  never  be  readjusted. 
ITie  circuit  draws  current  only  needed 
for  the  actual  firing  of  the  lamp, 
hence,  there  is  no  drain  upon  the 
batteries. 

Holder  for  Peacil  Botterios 

Although  not  fully  complete  in  all 
details  the  device  offers  many  possi¬ 
bilities.  Steve  is  now  making  a  holder 
for  the  pencil-type  batteries  and  small 
enough  to  be  placed  inside  the  Graph¬ 
ic,  where  it  will  be  set  permanently. 
“Of  course,”  said  Steve,  “there  is  one 
fault  that  will  be  objected  to  and 
that  is  the  non-employment  of  the 
niake- and- break  circuit  which  would 
permit  the  winding  of  the  ciu'tain 
without  firing  the  bulb.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
I  am  careful  and  always  remember  to 
place  the  lamp  in  position  after  I  have 
wound  the  curtain.”  This  detail  is 


easily  adjusted  and  if  his  device  is 
manufactured  for  commercial  con¬ 
sumption,  Steve,  expects  to  overcome 
that  particular  objection. 

We  have  stated  many  times  in  this 
coliunn,  that  regardless  of  conditions 
the  individual  cameraman  may  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  mechanics  of  his 
profession. 

Harlem  Riot  Photos 

FOR  THE  first  time  in  many  years 

the  New  York  City  news  photogra¬ 
phers  have  had  a  real  work-out  in 
covering  the  recent  Harlem  riots.  The 
amazing  thing  is  that  not  one  camera¬ 
man  suffered  injuries  or  had  his 
camera  broken  although  the  casualty 
lists  five  dead  and  several  hundred 
wounded. 

The  particular  nature  of  this  story 
provided  unusual  picture  material. 
There  was  no  extraordinary  shot  such 
as  was  made  during  the  Detroit  riots 
where  a  man  is  shown  striking  a 
rioter  who  is  in  the  custody  of  police¬ 
men,  but  there  were  many  unusual 
photos  of  actual  looting  which  are 
quite  rare. 

One  of  the  outstanding  photos 
shows  an  actual  scene  in  a  food  shop 
with  the  looters  engaged  in  pillaging 
the  goods.  The  picture  was  taken 
by  Charles  Danger,  Acme  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  went  right  into  the 
store  to  make  the  picture.  Danger  is 
one  of  the  old  timers  who  has  been  in 
the  profession  for  more  than  25  years 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  aces. 
He  worked  for  newspaper  and  picture 
syndicates  before  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Trenton  Times  where  he  served 
for  about  10  years  prior  to  becoming 
a  member  of  Acme’s  staff. 

Hugh  Broderick,  staff  photographer 
for  PM  and  formerly  with  INP,  ob¬ 
tained  some  very  imusual  photos, 
perhaps  the  best  being  the  photo  that 
shows  the  actual  looting  of  a  store. 
This  picture  was  made  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  store  that  was  being  robbed 
and  portrays  a  dramatic  incident  that 
characterized  the  conduct  of  the 
rioters. 

It  seems  to  us  that  many  of  the 
pictures  taken  in  the  Harlem  riots 
will  be  shown  in  various  news  pic¬ 
ture  contests.  Most  of  them  are 
dramatic  and  have  a  real  reader 
interest. 

More  on  Synchronizers 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago  in  this  column 

mention  was  made  about  lamp  man¬ 
ufacturers  making  synchronizers  to 
best  utilize  the  characteristics  of  their 
flash-bulbs.  When  that  article  was 
written  we  expected  a  strong  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  synchronizer  manufac¬ 
turers  and  sure  enough  we  received 
one  from  Chick  Kidner,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Kalart.  The  ink  had  barely 
dried  when  Chick  registered  his  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  subject. 

After  complaining  about  the  heat 
and  other  things.  Chick  writes:  “I 
do  feel,  however,  that  the  lamp  manu¬ 
facturers  are  no  more  qualified  to 
build  synchronizers  than  they  are  to 
build,  say,  lighting  fixtures,  just  be¬ 
cause  they  make  lamps.  Perhaps  now 
that  the  kinks  and  variances  are 
largely  out  of  flash-bulbs,  some  of  the 
lamp  manufacturers  could  make  a  fair 
synchronizer,  but  in  the  beginning,  it 
took  a  small  firm  like  ours  to  keep 
up  with  the  changes;  and  besides,  if 
the*  lamp  manufacturer  is  best  fitted  to 
make  synchronizers,  he  is  or  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  shutters 
since  they  enter  into-  improper  syn¬ 
chronization  fully  as  much  as  the 
synchronizer.” 

Naturally  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  story  but  since  both  sides  di¬ 
rectly  affect  the  working  conditions  of 
the  news  photographer  we  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  comments  on  this  subject 


by  the  cameramen  themselves.  If 
you  have  an  idea  on  this  topic  send 
it  along. 

Camera  Ideas  Sought 

IT  IS  not  coincidence  that  several 

camera  manufacturers  are  busily 
engaged  in  drafting  plans  for  the  news 
photographer’s  camera  of  the  future. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  news  pho¬ 
tographer  to  make  himself  heard 
and  register  his  thought  about  the 
type  of  camera  he  expects  or  needs 
for  his  work.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  news  photographers  combined, 
represent  a  sizeable  market  and  are 
entitled  to  direct  representation  in  the 
formation  of  plans  for  the  future.  One 
or  a  few  extraordinary  photos  are  not 
conducive  to  general  all  year-’roimd 
coverage  and  the  photographer  in  the 
small  towns  also  has  problems  that 
must  be  considered. 

Now  that  the  manufacturers  are 
making  blue  prints  of  the  camera  for 
future  use  by  newspaper  cameramen, 
it  is  time  for  the  news  photographer 
to  speak  up.  Send  us  your  ideas  and 
opinions  so  that  we  may  in  turn  pub¬ 
lish  them  for  the  edification  of  the 
industry. 

■ 

Chester,  Moore  on  AP 
War  Staff  in  Changes 

Mobilization  of  the  Associated  Press 
staff  in  preparation  for  more  inten¬ 
sive  phases  of  the  war  has  brought  an 
important  series  of  personnel  chtuiges, 
AP  announced  this  week.  Effective 
July  18,  two  chiefs  of  bureaus  who 
have  been  insistent  volunteers  for  war 
assignments — John  F.  Chester,  Boston, 
and  Pugh  Moore,  Little  Rock — were 
transferred  to  the  New  York  foreign 
news  department,  preparatory  to  early 
assignment  to  the  London  staff. 

Simultaneously  several  changes 
were  made  to  bolster  the  Washington 
staff.  Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  announced  that  effective  Sept.  1 
Bennett  Wolfe,  Indianapolis  chief  of 
bureau,  will  go  to  Washington.  His 
successor  will  be  announced  later. 
Howard  Flieger,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
correspondent,  joins  the  Washington 
staff  Aug.  1.  T.  S.  Adams,  formerly 
Little  Rock  chief  of  bureau  and  since 
1942  with  the  Chicago  staff,  also  has 
been  transferred  to  Washington. 

New  appointments  involved  in  these 
changes  are:  Ben  Wickersham,  Boston, 
acting  chief  of  bureau,  Boston,  effec¬ 
tive  July  18;  Kenneth  E.  Hopping, 
Madison,  Wis.,  acting  chief  of  bureau 
at  Little  Rock  effective  Sept.  1;  Donald 
L.  Brannon,  Milwaukee,  correspondent 
in  Madison  effective  Sept.  1,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Doane,  Jefferson  City,  named  cor¬ 
respondent  there  effective  Aug.  18. 

Chester,  37,  was  Boston  chief  of 
bureau  for  seven  years  and  previously 
was  with  the  Washington  staff  for 
seven  years.  He  joined  AP  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1929.  Moore,  36,  joined  AP 
at  Nashville  in  1930.  He  was  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Memphis  before  he  went 
to  Jefferson  City  in  1942. 

HAL  BORLAl^  RESIGNS 

Hal  Borland,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  department  staff 
since  1937,  has  resigned  to  pursue  his 
literary  career  at  his  home.  Van 
Houten  Fields,  West  Nyack.  He  will 
continue  his  Times  connection  as  an 
editorial  writer,  an  extra  assignment 
from  Charles  Merz,  editor,  which  he 
undertook  several  years  ago.  He  will 
carry  out  this  duty  largely  at  home 
along  with  his  free-lance  work  for 
magazines.  Borland,  formerly  literary 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  has  written  several 
books  and  his  prose-poetry  in  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  magazine, 
including  “America  Is  Americans”  and 
“Mission  to  Legaspi,”  attracted  wide 
attention. 


Louisville,  Ky., 
Dailies  Announce 
Forestry  Contest 

$300  Prize  Competition 
Named  After  Tom 
Wallace,  Times  Editor 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  Times  last  week 
announced  in  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  their  annual  competition  for 
the  “Tom  Wallace  Award  for  Farm 
Forestry”  with  cash  prizes  totaling 
$300. 

The  competition,  named  in  honor  of 
the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times 
who  is  one  of  the  nation’s  outstanding 
advocates  for  restoration  of  forests,  is 
based  on  reports  written  by  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  readers  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Southern  Indiana  on  prog¬ 
ress  in  forestry  development  on  the 
farm  during  1943. 

Comtrvation  Stressed 

First  prize  is  $200  and  a  second  prize 
of  $100  also  is  awarded. 

’lire  report  should  be  about  300 
words  on  forestry  practices  that  have 
been  carried  out  on  the  farm  during 
the  year,  and  plans  for  continued 
forestry  development  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  togeffier  with  the  extent  to 
which  farm  returns  from  the  farm 
woodland  have  contributed  to  im¬ 
provement  of  the  family  and  farm 
home,  according  to  contest  rules. 

Reports  will  be  judged  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis: 

Thirty-five  per  cent  for  protection 
of  woodlands  from  fire  and  grazing. 

Fifteen  per  cent  for  woodland  im¬ 
provement  by  removing  cull  trees, 
leaving  young  thrifty  trees  to  grow, 
and  planting  trees  in  woodlands  to 
improve  mixture  and  density. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  for  well- 
planned  marketing  and  utilization  of 
farm  woodland  products,  including 
use  of  dead  and  down  trees. 

Fifteen  per  cent  for  planting  a  cover 
crop  of  forest  trees  on  land  unsuited 
to  crop  production. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  midnight, 
Nov.  15. 

■ 

T.  R.  Ybarra  Joins 
Journalism  School 

Thomas  R.  Ybarra,  journalist  and 
author,  has  been  appointed  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  has 
announced.  Dr.  William  O.  Trapp, 
has  been  named  associate  professor, 
and  Fred  J.  Pannwitt,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor.  Mr.  Ybarra  has  served  in 
London,  Berlin,  and  the  Near  East 
as  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  on  which  he  began  his  journ¬ 
alistic  career  as  a  reporter.  He  wm 
European  editor  of  Collier’s  for  six 
years,  and  has  written  from  South 
America  for  Collier’s  and  for  the 
Times. 

Dr.  Tra^J  has  been  associated  with 
the  Press,  the  North  American,  and 
the  Public  Ledger  in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  been  a  political  writer  and 
legislative  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  and  later  the 
World-Telegram.  In  1930  Dr.  Trapp 
directed  a  campaign  which  won  for 
the  Evening  World  a  Pulitzer  prize 
for  repressing  ambulance  chasing. 

Mr.  Pannwitt  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  in  the  class  of 
1937,  and  studied  in  Europe  on  a 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholarship  in 
1937-38.  He  has  been  employed  by 
the  Associated  Press  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
as  writer,  editor,  and  photograph 
editor. 
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vertising  space  which  an  advertiser  KortoTi  SllCC0GCls 
might  use  or  a  drastic  reduction  in  ___  _  .  . 

circulation.  Wome  ot  Iiitenor  Dept. 

Previous  moves  by  the  Post-Dis-  Washdioton,  Aug.  3 — William  E. 
patch  to  reduce  newsprint  consump-  Wame  who  has  been  director  of  infor- 
tion  include  cancellation  of  circula-  mation  for  the  Department  of  Interior, 
tion  return  privileges  to  news  dealers,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Corn- 
curtailment  of  circulation  promo-  missioner  of  Reclamation  and  has 
tion  placing  a  top  limit  of  28  lines  been  succeeded  in  the  information 
single  colunui  for  help  wanted  ad-  office  by  Robert  W.  Horton,  former 
vertising,  and  reducing  the  number  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
of  pages  in  “Pictures,”  the  Sunday  Interior. 

rotogravure  section.  A  reduction  in  Mr.  Wame  served  as  news  editor  of 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  comics  the  Brawley  (Cal.)  News  and  the 
section  is  scheduled  for  Aug.  15.  Calexio  (Cal.)  Chronicle  before  join- 


Olfer  Campaign  to  Tie- 
in  With  HOLC  Drive 

Plans  for  a  tie-in  broker  advertising 
campaign  to  follow  up  and  run  along 
with  the  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corp., 
New  York  Region,  campaign  already 
started  were  discussed  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore  among  representatives  of  the 
HOLC,  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Newark,  and  63  newspapers. 

The  program  calls  for  six  full-page 
cooperative  ads  to  be  rxm  every  other 
week  for  twelve  weeks,  running  con¬ 
currently  with  advertising  paid  for 
directly  by  the  government  agency  in 
the  effort  to  sell  10,000  homes,  averag¬ 
ing  $5,000  each,  in  the  next  three 
months.  It  is  the  first  program  in 
which  the  government  agency  has 
bought  advertising  space,  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  only  instance  in  which 
any  institution  operating  in  the  real 
estate  field  has  undertaken  a  program 
simultaneously  in  seven  states. 

A  sales  promotion  kit,  including 
ideas,  sample  ads,  and  other  data,  was 
given  the  newspapermen  representing 
papers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  Emanuel  London,  vice-president 
and  account  executive  of  the  United 
Advertising  Agency,  outlined  the  plan 
to  sell  individual  brokers  on  the  co¬ 
operative  program.  Costs  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  are  to  be  prorated  among  the 
cooperating  real  estate  agents  at  local 
newspaper  rates. 

HOLC  officials  announced  that  the 
initial  response  to  the  sales  campaign, 
which  began  with  newspaper  ads 
July  22,  indicated  that  the  selling  of 
homes  by  HOLC  at  this  time  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  both  purchasers  and  the  resi¬ 
dential  real  estate  market. 


Retail,  Classified  Cut 
From  Some  Editions 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  2 — The  Post- 
Dispatch,  in  compliance  with  the 
WPB  order  to  reduce  consumption  of 
newsprint,  has  announced  that  all  re¬ 
tail  and  nearly  all  classifications  of 
classified  advertising  will  be  omitted, 
Tuesday  night  excepted,  from  daily 
and  Simday  editions  published  pri¬ 
marily  for  territory  outside  the  retail 
trading  zone.  Papers  for  the  city  and 
retail  trading  zone  are  not  affected. 

Additional  exceptions  will  be  added 
whenever  possible,  with  advertisers  to 
get  due  notice  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible.  In  an  effort  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  advertisers  by 
preserving  full  coverage  in  the  city 
and  retail  trade  zone,  the  plan  was 
formulated  in  preference  to  any  gen¬ 
eral  limitation  on  the  amount  of  ad- 
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Fire  dog  goes  to  blazes! 

And  a  G-E  Midget  flash  helps  Wegee  almost  get  his  howl 
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Hi -Speed  Patters 

SimplMt  f«ll  automatic 
wab  •plicar  with 

Jones  Aut<»iatic 
Tension  GoTeraor 


WHAT^makes  pictures  at  a  fire.^  Of  course  Today  G-E  No.  5  is  also  helpful  because  it  con- 

the  fire  is  important  but  so  are  human  serves  critical  materials,  conserves  transporta- 

interest  sidelights.  And  that,  as  Wegee  points  tion  space.  And  it  can  get  your  essential  shots .. . 

out,  is  where  G-E  No.  5  does  a  job  , . .  because  even  the  tough  ones.  That  is  why  low-cost 

it’s  the  flash  bulb  you  can  handle  fast  and  G-E  Midgets  are  most  frequently  used  now 

carry  by  the  pocketful.  by  press  photographers  at  home  and  overseas. 

Htar  tit  Gtntrtl  Eltttric  radio  programt:  "Tit  Hoar  of  Ciarm”,  Sunday,  10 p.  m.  EWT,  NBC; 

"Tit  Vorld  Today" -ntws,  wttkdays,  6:4}  P-  m.  EWT,  CBS. 
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Port  Arthur  News.  Port  Arthtir . 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio . 

San  Antonio  Express-News,  San  An- 

touio  . 

S.ut  Antonio  Light,  San  Antonio.... 

Temple  Daily  Telesrram,  Temple . 

Texarkana  Newspapers.  Texarkana... 
Utah 

Ogden  Standard-Examiner.  Ogden.... 
Daily  Herald-Sunday  Herald,  Provo .  . 

Deseret  News.  Salt  Lake  City . 

Salt  Lake  Tribune-Telegram,  Salt  Liike 

City  . 

A'irginia 

Daily  Bulletin,  Martinsville . 

Daily  Press.  Newport  News . 

Journ.al  A  Guide.  Norfolk . 

Norfolk  Newspaper,  Norfolk . 

Progress  Index.  Petersburg . 

Portsmouth  Star,  Portsmouth . 

Washington 

Bremerton  Sun,  Bremerton . 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  Seattle.  .  .  . 

Seattle  Star.  Seattle . 

Seattle  Times.  Seattle . 

Tacoma  News-Tribune,  Tacoma . 

Wisennsln 

Beloit  Daily  News,  Beloit . 

Herald-Telegram,  Chippewa  Falls.... 

Kenosha  Evening  News,  Kenosha . 

Capitol  Tinvs,  Madison . 

Manitowoc  Herald  Times.  Manitowoc. . 
Marshfield  News  Herald,  Marshfield.. 
Superior  Evening  Telegram,  Superior 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Milwaukee . 


Ospsrtwc  Of  Mittioliai  Will  84” 
8i«<tRS  Stow  To  Tk«  Axis 


"EXTRA"  IN  A  HURRY 

The  Greenville  (Mist.)  Delta  Democrat- 
Times  went  all  out  in  publishing  an  extra 
in  a  hurry  when  Mussolini  was  ousted. 
"Three  operators,  a  floor  man  and  a  fore¬ 
man  and  pressmen  started  from  scratch  on 
page  one  and  two,  with  a  full-page  ad 
standing  for  four  and  a  classified  page 
standing  for  three,"  explained  Bart  Hyde, 
Democrat-Times  editor,  "and  one  hour 
and  15  minutes  after  the  wire  want  on,  we 
had  the  extra  on  the  street."  Pages  one 
and  two  ware  set  in  that  time. 


Biddeford  Daily  Journal,  Biddeford ..  .  7  ^''York' Journal-Ameriean  New  CcinCICliQn  DaiHOS 

Her,ald  ExpreBo-Te^gram.  Portlaud...  9.3  New  York  Journal  of  CommeVe;,  N^^^  V .  ,  ,  1  VT  *  O  1 

Afro  American  News.^'BaUimore .  62  New"'York  Post,’ New 'York! !!!!!.’! .’  789  Al^GCl  by  QllOtCI  RuIG 

Sun  Papers,  Baltimore .  Pf>ur  La  Vicloirc.  N**w  York .  .'17  Ottawa,  July  31 — Starting  Aug.  1, 

HerTdd  Mail,  Hagersirwu .’ .’ .’ .’ .’ .’ .’ .’  .’  .’  ^”2  Women’^ Ve^r'^DHtr  New°  York  ”  ”  ?9  Publication  having  the  Style  Ot 

S.ili8bury  Times.  Salisbury .  16  Th”  Worker.  New  York . . 64  format  of  a  newspaper,  magazine  Ot 

MassurhiiNefts  Journal  News,  Nyack .  4  other  periodical  will  be  subject  tO 

.\tlleboro  Daily  Sun.  .Mllcboro .  8  Watertown  Daily  Nows.  Watertown..  25  _ n,.;,-..  nnner 

Boston  American  Record-Advertiser,  North  cirolhia  Cl^ota  for  its  Supply  of  print  paper 

Boston  .  7.3.3  Times-News,  Burlington .  6  under  a  new  order  announced  today 

Herald  Traveler,  Boston .  400  Daily  Adv.-uice,  Elizabeth  City .  2  fUp  Priopq  Board 

Boston  Globe.  Boston .  .300  Pa.vetteville  Observer,  Faj'etleville.  .  .  7  ,  .  .gfo-t 

Greenfield  Reeord.r-Gazette,  Greenfield  4  News-Argus,  Goldsboro .  8  However,  the  order  doeS  not  anecv 

Standard  Times,  New  Bedford .  01  Greensboro  News-Record,  Greensboro  76  dailyneWSpaperS,andaBoardspokeS- 

- -  man  expressed  the  belief  it  would  be 

WPB  TO  CONFER  ON  CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Txr  A  oxrTWTesrr.exxT  *  AW  ax-  r  at.  -n  •  a-  jTii.vi.-e  bnngs  under  control  all  competitive 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  4— Representatives  of  the  Printmg  and  Publishing  Sec-  advertisine  media  in  the  nublication 
tion  of  the  War  Production  Board  will  meet,  about  Aug.  15,  with  Cana-  ^  ^ 

dian  newsprint  control  officials  to  learn  how  much  print  paper  will  cross  the  Lg’g^  December  the  Board  issued  an 
international  border  into  the  United  States  in  the  third  quarter,  beginning  order  restricting  the  use  of  print 
Oct.  1.  It  is  considered  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  allocation  to  the  United  paper  by  newspapers  and  other  pe- 
States  will  be  substantially  reduced  with  the  result  that  supplies  to  publishers  riodicals  published  at  intervals  of 
must  be  proportionately  curtailed.  Wholly  unofficial,  in  the  absence  of  data  not  more  than  three  months.  Today’s 
now  being  compiled  in  Canada,  estimates  of  the  next  cut  run  as  high  as  10%.  order  applies  regardless  of  frequency. 
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Rate  Increases 
Should  Go  With 
Space  Rationing 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

Judging  from  reports  throughout 
the  nation,  classified  advertising  space 
rationing  as  a  means  of  effecting 
newsprint  conservation,  is  apparently 
here  to  stay — at  least  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  And,  as  the  problem  of  the 
day,  it  should  be  studied  most  care¬ 
fully. 

Ad  space  rationing,  in  any  form,  is 
a  definite  threat  to  the  revenue  of  the 
department.  However,  a  smart,  well 
planned  operation  will  tend  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  potentialities  of  after-the-war 
income  as  well  as  salvage  anticipated 
present  day  losses.  To  accomplish 
these  aims,  ad  count,  the  true  pulse 
of  a  classified  section,  must  be  zeal¬ 
ously  guarded  and  a  rate  increase 
introduced. 

The  importance  of  ad  count  cannot 
be  minimized.  Generally,  it  represents 
the  customers  for  your  wares  and 
the  clients  for  your  services.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  business,  the  linage  cotmt,  is  in 
reality  a  report  of  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  sales  staff.  As  long  as  you 
enjoy  a  voliune  of  advertisers,  the 
possibility  of  increasing  sales  is  ever 
present 

Make  Available  te  All 

If  and  when  maximum  space  limi¬ 
tations  are  establisbed,  predicate  them 
upon  a  guarantee  that  all  advertisers 
can  utilize  the  classified  ads  at  all 
times. 

The  real  danger  of  space  ration¬ 
ing  lies  in  the  elimination  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  “due  to  lack  of  space.”  The 
latter  excuse  would  never  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  rationed  space  was  carefully 
studied  rather  than  experimentally 
introduced.  It  is  far  better  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  large  copy  than 
the  use  of  the  publication. 

Classified  rates  are,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  price 
based  on  supply  and  demand.  Any 
rate  comparable  to  either  circulation 
or  competition  is  merely  a  starting 
point  in  the  building  of  a  rate  struc¬ 
ture.  Classified  advertising  rates 
might  better  be  described  as  being 
governed  by  “what  the  traffic  will 
bear.”  However,  there  is  a  “ceiling” 
for  rates,  as  proven  by  rate  structure 
control  via  “prohibitive”  rates  (which 
direct  sales  into  the  more  lucrative 
multiple  insertion  brackets.  This 
ceiling,  too,  will  vary  according  to 
supply  and  demand — permitting  rate 
increases  in,  at  least,  certain  classifi¬ 
cations.  Rate  increases  should  ac¬ 
company  space  rationing,  particularly 
for  those  classifications  wherein  the 
rationing  is  applied.  Cost  of  opera¬ 
tion,  material  and  personnel  demand 

36.6% 

of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
subscribers  read  their  issues 
from  cover  to  coverl 

SO  REPORT  700  Editoh  li  Pus- 
LisHEB  subscribers  when  per¬ 
sonally  interviewed  by  field  rep¬ 
resentatives  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant 
Dean  and  Director  of  Research, 
Medill  School  of  Journalisoii, 
Northwestern  University. 

V  y 

L _ 


that  revenue  remain  as  constant  as 
possible. 

Wiffi  ad  cotmt  and  revenue  the 
prime  thought  in  mind,  a  rationing 
plan  should  also  include  typogrsM^h- 
ical  and  publishing  changes  as  well. 
If  display,  national  and  e^torial  pol¬ 
icies  reflect  a  consciousness  that  they, 
too,  can  contribute  to  newsprint  con¬ 
servation,  a  rationing  plan  for  classi¬ 
fied  can  be  installed  which  will  result 
in  a  minimum  loss  of  current  income 
and  a  maximum  amoimt  of  security 
for  the  post-war  reconstruction  of  the 
depleted  classified  columns. 

Save  White  Saac# 

As  to  typographical  changes — many 
have  been  instituted  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  savings  of  from  5%  to  12% 
in  white  space.  In  this  group  pub¬ 
lications  have  successfully  changed 
over  to  hairline  cut<^  and  column 
rules  on  1  and  2-point  bases;  slugs, 
identical  in  size  to  type  faces;  five 
instead  of  six  words  to  the  line  ffiere- 
by  eliminating  unpaid  overset;  re¬ 
duced  size  fonts  for  classification 
heads;  “bobbed”  datelines  confined  to 
one  instead  of  eight  columns;  style 
changes  which  eliminate  indentures; 
consolidation  of  classifications;  and 
10%-em  columns,  with  nine  to  a  page. 
Any  and  all  of  the  aforementioned 
can  be  utilized  to  great  advantage  in 
conjunction  with  a  rationing  plan. 

Publishing  changes  can  also  be  most 
effective.  The  elimination  of  certain 
types  of  advertisements  and  classifica¬ 
tions  in  the  classified  section  of  su¬ 
burban  editions,  where  possibility  of 
results  for  advertisers  is  remote,  has 
been  established  as  a  policy  by  many 
metropolitan  publications.  One  na¬ 
tionally  known  newspaper  discon¬ 
tinued  all  classifications,  except 
Deaths,  In  Memorianrs,  Farms,  Water¬ 
front,  Resorts,  Auctions  and  Legals, 
in  their  surburban  editions.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  daily  saving  of  51  columns 
v/ith  no  loss  in  revenue.  Another 
large  newspaper  accepts  advertise¬ 
ments  and  reserves  the  right  to -in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  space,  according 
to  daily  voliune,  upon  locking  the 
forms.  Several  have  increased  the 
one  time  rate,  to  cover  increased  cost 
of  operation,  and  accept  only  single 
insertion  oniers — and  do  not  call  ex¬ 
pirations. 

A  carefully  planned  and  executed 
system  of  rationing,  de^ite  hardship 
temporarily  visited  upon  the  newspa¬ 
per,  can  result  in  a  healthy  return  to 
the  fundamentals  of  classified  want 
ads — ^the  reason  for  their  success. 
Classified,  by  its  original  directory 
type  of  character  and  makeup,  has 
long  been  the  recipient  of  interested 
readers.  The  lack  of  necessity  for  dis¬ 
play  type  and  illustrations  to  attract 
or  sell  its  readers  proved  economical 
of  advertisers.  For  hundreds  of  years, 
it  has  the  most  productive  type  of 
advertising — at  the  lowest  cost. _ 


Dot  atJ 

_ 


or*  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

910  East  13Bth  Si.  lot  East  River j  New  York, N.Y. 


A  sensible  rationing  will  continue 
to  afford  the  opportunity  of  the  many 
advertisers  to  participate  in  the 
classified  section;  and  the  elimination 
of  space  predominance  will  establish 
directory-consciousness  among  the 
readers,  thereby  increasing  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  classified  advertising. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  war 
hostilities,  newspaper  advertising  will 
still  have  its  “customers”  when  other 
enterprises  will  have  to  seek  ffiem. 

However,  the  one  danger  to  the  en¬ 
tire  plan  is  embodied  in  a  belief  that 
classified  advertising — and  classified 
advertising,  alone — can  accomplish 
newsprint  conservation.  Success  can 
be  achieved  only  by  the  complete  co¬ 
operation  of  all  branches  of  advertis¬ 
ing — and  the  editorial  department. 

Personals 

WILFRED  J.  PERRY,  CAM  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald,  is  on  leave  of  absence. 
Edna  C.  Relihan  is  the  acting  CAM. 

Oren  I.  Allen  has  replaced  Charles 
E.  Linden  as  CAM  Winona  (Minn.) 
Republican-Herald. 

Mildred  Bdoffitt  has  been  appointed 
CAM  Midland  (Midi.)  Daily  News. 
CAM  Moffitt  succeeds  Mary  Dou^- 
erty. 

It’s  boys  for  the  L.  J.  Cummings, 
CAM  Vancourer  (B.  C.)  Daily  Prov¬ 
idence,  and  the  A1  Robillards,  CAM 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 

■ 

RESTRICT  CLASSIFIED 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  omitting 
“help  wanted”  advertising  from  classi¬ 
fied  columns  of  Sunday  editions  which 
are  distributed  in  areas  beyond  a  60- 
mile  radius  in  order  to  reduce  news¬ 
print  consumption.  Advertisements  of 
employment  agencies  are  excepted. 
The  policy  was  put  into  effect  with 
the  issue  of  Aug.  1  and  on  that  date 
effected  a  saving  of  more  than  six 
pages.  _ 


HEARST,  IR..  ABROAD 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  is  in  England  “in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Hearst  newspapers”  and 
will  conclude  his  four-week  trq) 
abroad  within  two  weeks.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  by  Pan-American  Clip¬ 
per,  departing  July  2Z  This  week  he 
described  the  trip  in  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  Journal-American 
and  other  Hearst  papers.  Other  phases 
of  the  visit,  including  an  appraisal  of 
war-tom  England,  are  included  in 
the  series.  Although  Mr.  Hearst  is 
in  England  at  the  same  time  as  a 
number  of  other  prominent  publishers 
who  are  guests  of  the  British  Ministry 
of  Information,  the  trip  was  not  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  MOL 

HAD  RESORT  EDITION 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette 
recently  published  its  sixth  annual 
tabloid  “Land  of  Blackhawk”  Resort 
Edition  “with  a  loss  of  only  3,646  lines 
against  last  year,”  according  to  G.  W. 
Gressman,  advertising  director.  The 
Gazette’s  section  carried  37,688  lines. 
More  than  33,000  sections  came  from 
the  presses,  Mr.  Gressman  said. 

RESTRICT  CLASSIFIED 

As  a  newsprint  economy  measure, 
the  Chicago  Herald-American  is  limit¬ 
ing  space  to  a  maximum  of  50  lines  for 
all  classified  advertisements.  The  re¬ 
striction  is  aimed  primarily  at  Hrip 
Wanted  advertising,  but  applies  to  all 
classifications,  it  was  pointed  out. 

END  ORDNANCE  SHOW 

CmcAGO,  Aug.  3 — After  attracting 
393,887  visitors  in  a  six  weeks’  run, 
the  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  Exhibit, 
fostered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
cooperation  with  the  Army  service 
forces,  ended  Aug.  L 


.  A 

CONSERVATION 

NEWSPRINT 

IS 

Imperative! 

This  war  is  not  fought  by  our  armed 
forces  alone.  It’s  bigger  than  that. 

Victory  demands  the  thoughtful, 
earnest  cooperation  of  every  living 
American. 

Saving  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 
newsprint  may  seem  unimportant,  but 
multiplied  by  the  thousands  of  users 
of  newsprint,  it  reaches  a  staggering 
figure. 

Conservation  of  newsprint  is  imper¬ 
ative  —  now. 

Let’s  Cooperate  . . .  and  Use 
Less  Newsprint 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Burgess  Chrome,  Tone- 
Tex,  and  Supreme  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
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Larry  Rue,  Tribune 
Correspondent 
Back  from  London 

By  HERBERT  E.  FLEMING 

Chicago,  July  30 — Larry  Rue,  vet¬ 
eran  foreign  correspondent,  on  duty 
day  and  night  as  chief  of  the  London 

Bureau  of  the _ 

Chicago  Tribune 
since  June,  1940, 
is  back  in  the 

USA  for  his  first  ^  S 

real  vacation  W 

since  he  assumed  p  J  j 

that  important  J 

post  at  the  Brit-  jf 

ish  capital.  He 
arrived  in  Chi- 
cago  this  week, 
in  time  to  see  the 
Tribune  editorial  — ^ ^ 
of  July  27,  en-  Larry  Rue 

titled  “High 

Courage,”  and  telling  of  the  valor  of 
Correspondents  Clay  Growran,  Jack 
Thompson,  Seymour  Korman,  Stanley 
Johnston,  Robert  Cromie,  and  E.  R. 
Noderer.  A  key  sentence  in  that  edi¬ 
torial  said:  “Larry  Rue  remained  at 
his  post  in  London  through  the  worst 
of  the  blitz.” 

Having  been  a  roving  correspondent 
for  the  Tribvme  from  1919  to  1929,  Rue 
had  gained  the  benefit  of  experiences 
in  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  North 
Africa  which  gave  a  good  foundation 
for  tmderstanding  develoixnents  since 
Mussolini’s  March  on  Rome  and  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Mimich  “putsch.”  He  rejoined 
the  Tribune  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
in  1939. 

He  was  in  the  Paris  Bureau  that 
year,  watched  the  “Sitzkrieg”  at  Lux¬ 
embourg,  was  in  Holland  when  the 
Germans  moved  in  there  in  May,  1940, 
in  Milan  ten  days  before  Italy  de¬ 
clared  war,  the  “stab  in  the  back” 
declaration,  and  in  Paris  shortly  be¬ 
fore  it  fell.  He  has  been  in  London 
since  June  10,  1940,  until  starting 
home  for  this  vacation. 

“Covering  the  London  blitz  in  the 
early  days  was  impossible  because  the 
censorship  forbade  mention  of  fires 
until  they  were  put  out.  You  couldn’t 
mention  where  bombs  hit,”  he  said. 
“If  a  correspondent  tried  to  wire  his 
office  saying,  ‘My  home  was  bombed 
out,’  that  would  be  stopped  because 
of  what  it  would  disclose  as  to  loca¬ 
tion.  Finally,  we  couldn’t  identify 
even  our  observation  post. 

“The  last  time  I  followed  my  orig¬ 
inal  police  reporter’s  urge  to  go  to  a 
fire  was  one  near  the  Savoy  hotel.  At 
about  9  one  morning  when  I  was  half 
dressed,  three  bombs  shook  the  hotel. 
I  hurried  down  four  blocks  and  saw 
one  of  the  streets  slippery  with  blood. 
One  of  the  bombs  had  dropi)ed  into 
a  subway  station  and  killed  a  large 
number.  They  were  taking  them  out 
on  stretchers.  One  man  bled  to  death 
because  his  arm  was  blown  off.  Then 
I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  said  to 
myself,  ‘For  God’s  sake,  have  I  be¬ 
come  a  sadist?  If  I  want  to  see  hor¬ 
ror  I  can  go  to  the  morgue.  But 
there  is  no  use  going  to  these  fires,  if 
I  can’t  send  a  story.’ 

“Not  imtil  the  Coventry  raid,  ac¬ 
counts  of  which  the  authorities  hoped 
to  suppress,  did  the  British  realize 
how  wrong  they  had  been  on  the 
propaganda  possibilities  of  the  bomb¬ 
ing.  There  the  story  got  too  big. 
There  in  a  hotel  Sir  Archibald  Sin¬ 
clair,  the  air  minister,  pressed  by  two 
bus  loads  of  correspondents,  released 
the  story.  'The  reaction  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  that  was  such  that  from  then  on 
there  could  be  better  covering  of  the 
bombing. 

“The  British  censorship  until  re¬ 


cently  was  based  only  on  one  princi¬ 
ple — security.  Owing  to  disputes  over 
frontiers  it  is  against  anything  that 
will  cause  bad  feeling.  While  w6 
thought  the  censorship  uiu^asonable 
at  firet,  even  the  newspaper  men  in 
London  are  today  on  a  friendly  and 
cordial  basis  with  the  censors.  One 
of  the  most  respected  and  loved  is  the 
chief  censor.  Admiral  Thompson. 
Throughout,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
popular  has  been  J.  H.  Brebner,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  division.  It  was 
due  to  his  personal  initiative  that  we 
got  the  Coventry  release.” 

Having  been  an  aviator  in  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Rue  was  one  of  the  first 
foreign  correspondents  to  use  air¬ 
planes  extensively,  first  as  a  passenger, 
then  piloting  his  own  plane,  for  ex¬ 
ample  to  Morocco  and  around  the 
Mediterranean  in  1929.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  those  experiences  that  he 
wrote  the  book,  published  by  Albert 
Boni,  entitled  “I  Fly  for  News.” 

He  was  in  Rome  the  day  after  Mus¬ 
solini’s  march  into  that  capital.  In 
1923  he  was  at  Munich  and  witnessed 
the  Hitler  beer  hall  putsch.  He  said: 
“I  took  Hitler  down  as  an  able  fanatic. 
That  was  a  thoroughly  managed  revo¬ 
lution.  The  one  fanatical  man,  with 
15,000  boys,  and  without  loss  of  blood, 
took  over  a  whole  government.  I’ve 
found  it  hard  to  make  others  realize 
that  this  fanatic  is  able.” 

After  a  visit  to  his  mother,  at 
Duluth,  where  he  did  some  of  his 
early  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Rue  will 
go  back  to  his  London  post  as  chief 
of  the  Tribune  Bureau  there.  Mean¬ 
while  E.  R.  Noderer  is  carrying  on. 


Hooki 


“ANY  intelligent,  unbiased  reader 

who  will  nm  through  representative 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  a  given 
period  is  certain  to  conclude  that  the 
influence  of  the  newspaper  is  grow¬ 
ing,  not  declining,”  says  David  Hin- 
shaw  in  his  new  book,  “The  Home 
Front.”  (G.  P.  Putnams’  Sons,  New 
York,  $3.) 

Mr.  Hinshaw  made  a  survey  of  16 
representative  U.S.  newspapers  for  the 
week  Aug.  9-15,  1942,  and  concluded 
that  they  reveal  “the  people’s  fears, 
hopes  and  worries;  their  human  weak¬ 
nesses  and  their  glorious  strengths. 
It  catches  and  holds  a  segment  of 
time,  records  the  activities  of  men 
and  government  preserves  sidelights 
and  interpretations  of  the  people’s 
leaders  in  a  manner  that  may  be  en¬ 
lightening  to  future  generations.” 

The  chapter  “The  Newspaper  and 
the  War”  declares  the  importance  of 
newspapers  on  the  national  scene  and 
states,  “Their  breadth  of  interest, 
alertness,  patriotism,  and  their  close¬ 
ness  to  the  people  make  the  editors 
of  American  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  the  civic  conscience  of  the 
nation.” 

“This  study  made  doubly  clear  how 
a  free  press  aids  in  the  discussion, 
refining  and  popularization  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  issues  and  policies,”  Mr. 
Hinshaw  wrote.  “It  revealed  how  one 
editor  after  another,  with  the  aid  of 
leaders,  in  and  out  of  office,  with  the 
help  of  columnists  and  of  writers  of 
letters-to-the-editor,  explores  ideas 
and  proposals  in  the  public  interest, 
discovers  their  merits  or  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  advances  or  discards  them. 
They  show  that  a  national  policy, 
based  on  integrity,  common  sense,  and 
true  merit,  is  slowly  formulated  out 
of  these  thousands  of  discussions 
which  editors  foster  and  guide.  These 
discussions  distill  the  collective  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  people  and  then  serve  to 
direct  and  control  the  people’s 
servants.” 


CORRECTION 

In  our  issue  of  July  10,  1943,  Page  8, 
a  story  was  printed  under  the  heading 
“Marines  Sell  Ads”  in  reference  to  a 
special  edition  of  the  Atlantic  Journal 
in  which  this  statement  was  made: 
“Journal  solicitors  were  accompanied 
on  their  advertising  accoimt  calls  by  a 
pretty  and  nattily  dressed  Woman 
Marine  who  told  the  virtues  of  Jour¬ 
nal  advertising  in  no  uncertain  terms.” 
The  facts  are — Women  Marines  in  no 
instance  whatsoever  told  about  virtues 
of  Journal  advertising,  nor  did  they 
discuss  Journal  advertising  in  any 
terms  at  all.  They  merely  explained 
the  need  for  Women  Marines  and  the 
importance  of  such  editions  in  getting 
more  women  interested  in  joining  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Women’s  Reserve. 

WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Navy  Boys  Claim 
They  Get  "Leave" 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Regarding  “leave”  and  “furlough,” 
may  1  add  that  the  Navy  boys  I  know 
indignantly  deny  that  they  ever  get 
furloughs — they  claim  that  they  get 
only  “leave.” 

They  also  tell  me  that  lieutenants 
are  Lts.  in  the  Army  but  are  never 
anything  less  than  Lieuts.  in  the 
Navy.  And  they  froth  at  the  mouth 
when  a  newspaper  occasionally  refers 
to  a  “Lieutenant,  senior  grade,”  or 
even,  as  happened  once,  “Lieut, 
(s.g.).”  'They  claim  that  there  are 
only  lieutenants  (j.g.)  and  lieutenants. 

If  you  can  check  these  important 
matters  and  publish  the  correct  usage, 
it  will  no  doubt  go  far  toward  winning 
the  war. 

A.  W.  MttLER, 

New  York  City. 

■ 

We  Don't  Know 
What  Heat  Is 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

An  item  from  E.  &  P.’s  July  3  issue 
headed  “Heat  Closes  Office”  is  now  on 
our  bulletin  board  under  a  larger 
penciled  heading  “Cool  Conn.”  You 
will  recall  that  the  yam  tells  how 
typos  on  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
took  off  when  the  mercury  “soared 
into  the  nineties.” 

I  know  composing  rooms  get 
damned  hot,  but  after  digging  in  gun 
positions  in  a  120-degree  N.  C.  sun, 
we  would  welcome  the  cool  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  mechanical  dept. 

Here’s  hoping  the  typos  don’t  get 
caught  in  the  draft. 

Pvt.  John  A.  Baer, 

Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 
Former  political  reporter, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

FISTICUFFS  ' 

Williamson,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  2 — Edi¬ 
torial  criticism  of  Prosecutor  Lafe  B. 
Chafin  in  the  Williamson  Daily  News 
led  to  fisticuffs  July  28  when  the  at¬ 
torney  and  Publisher  Hubert  G.  Clark 
met  on  a  downtown  street  here.  Clark 
said  that  while  he  talked  with  a  friend, 
Chafin  passed  by  and  then  returned 
and  struck  him  in  the  face.  “We 
traded  a  few  punches,”  Clark  said, 
“and  I  knocked  him  down  before  a 
crowd  separated  us.”  Chafin’s  office 
reported  that  he  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  comment. 

ISSUED  EXTRA 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  “extraed”  the  “resignation”  of 
Mussolini  early  Sunday  evening,  July 
25,  and  followed  it  with  a  second  extra 
giving  additional  details. 


d^bituarp 

CAPTAIN  THOMAS  BRINGHURST 

O’BANNON,  23,  of  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  formerly  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  was  killed  in  action 
in  the  European  area,  according  to  ad¬ 
vices  from  the  War  Department  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Bockius  O’Bannon.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  mortally  woimded  while 
making  an  observation  flight  over 
Europe. 

Fught  OrriCEH  Richard  W.  A. 
Flenniken,  28,  who  prior  to  entering 
the  service  was  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Herald,  was  killed  when  the 
Army  training  plane  he  was  riding 
crashed  on  July  21  near  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Robert  H.  Sommerville,  74,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Progressive  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  Progress,  died  there  on  July  29. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  and  had  served  as  opera¬ 
tor  repre.^entative  in  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  with  coal  miners  for  forty 
years. 

Thomas  Wayne  Miller,  seaman  sec¬ 
ond  class,  formerly  of  the  Centre 
Daily  Times  office  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  died  July  30  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Hospital  at  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
from  injuries  received  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  which  happened  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

A.  G.  Kittell,  62,  editor  of  Capper's 
Weekly,  and  for  34  years  connected 
with  the  Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  at 
Topeka,  Kan.,  died  July  29.  He  had 
been  at  work,  became  ill,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Gilkeson,  editor  of  Kansas 
Farmer,  took  him  home.  He  died  of  a 
heart  attack  as  he  entered  the  door  of 
his  home. 

■ 

Max  Halmbacher,  59, 
Circulation  Mon,  Dies 

Max  W.  Halmbacher,  59  years  old, 
circulation  manager  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company,  died  July 
28  at  his  home  in  Oklahoma  City  af¬ 
ter  a  critical  illness  of  about  two 
weeks.  He  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  two  years,  but  remained  at  his 
desk  until  July  13,  when  he  entered 
the  hospital  for  a  period  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

Halmbacher  had  been  with  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  for  32  years. 
He  was  circulation  manager  for  24 
years  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  14  years. 

He  was  only  15  years  old  when  he 
began  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Decatur  Review  in  Illinois  and  he 
was  with  that  paper  until  he  went  to 
Oklahoma  City  in  1911  to  become 
superinendent  of  suburban  and  coun¬ 
try  newsdealers  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

Halmbacher  was  brought  into  the 
office  after  about  six  months  on  the 
road.  He  quickly  progressed  from 
job  to  job,  learning  every  phase  of 
the  circulation  work  until  he  was 
made  assistant  to  J.  A.  Matthews,  his 
predecessor  in  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager’s  office. 

When  Matthews  resigned  in  1919, 
Halmbacher  was  promoted  and  held 
that  position  imtU  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  managed  circulation  for 
the  Daily  Oklahoman,  the  Sunday 
Oklahoman,  the  Times  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Farmer-Stockman. 

He  gained  a  national  reputation  in 
newspaper  circles  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  circulation  men  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  last  10  years 
he  was  a  director  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«tk  with  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  line 
4  tiinei — 40  per  line  per  Intertloe 
HELP  WANTED  end 

all  other  classifications 

I  Nme — .90  per  line 
2  timet — .80.  per  line  per  Intertlee 
4  timet — 70  per  line  per  Intertier 
forms  close  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
for  current  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
Tt  eelculate  cott  ol  eny  clettlfied  edv^ 
(|l•lnent,  count  five  everege  wordi  to  Hie 
liM.  Minimum  ipace  accepted  for  pubR- 
.jfion  It  three  linet.  Advertiten  who  kav 
(iMlr  adi.  Bos  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHII 
dMuld  consider  this  at  four  words. 


Newspaper  For  Solo 


OTITSTANDINO  OAilP.  DAII<T  and  in 
rich  diveraifled  agriculture  area.  Its  net 
(imings  are  substantial  and  consistent; 
■nbstantial  cash  sum  required.  W.  H. 


WISCONSIN  WEEKLY,  printing,  gross 
over  $15,000.  Box  51,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Newspaper  Waeted 


WEEKLY  FUBLISHEB  wishes  to  buy  small 
dsilr.  Box  52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Irokers 


KAT  BBOTHEBS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Es¬ 
tablished  1014.  Newspapers  bought  and 

told  without  publicity. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDUNO,  buying,  telling, 
mergCTS,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades.  Len 
Felghner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


Newspaper  Press  Engineers 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  as¬ 
sembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation-wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.,  New  York 

Mechanical  Eqelpment  Per  Sale 


(0— HOE  STEEL  NEWSPAPER  CHASES 
l#tl''x21%”,  will  take  22%  cut  off  sheet, 
14%"  eyllnder,  price  $10.00  each,  f.o.b. 
New  York  City. 

«50  Steel  Galleys  11%'  x  4%',  prieo 
lOe  f.o.b.  Now  York  City. 

Industrial  Equipment  Company,  Inc. 

71  West  23rd  Street 

_ New  York  10,  New  York _ 

rOB  SALE  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
1 — 8  Col.  Full  page  depth  Goss  flat  Catt¬ 
ing  box. 

1 — 5  Col.  18'  Plat  casting  box.  Both  In 
good  shape.  $250.00  Complete,  all 
site  guagea  with  small  box. 

1— Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller  3  H  P.  220  di¬ 
rect  current  motor  Dynamic  Brake 
Price  $200.00. 

1 — Hammond  Combination  Saw  &  Trim¬ 
mer  without  motor  Price  $40.00. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  Dayton,  Ohio, 
GEIGER  STEREOTYPE  CO. 

Graphic  Arts  Bldg. 

_ Dayton,  Ohio _ 

Model  8  linotype,  2  magaxines  with 
matrices.  Gas  pot. 

Leaf-Chronicle 

Olirksville.  Tennessee 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


WANTED 

press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
18%  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
tnt-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  snd  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 
Adverlitiaf 


AN  AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  .^pVEETISlNO 
man  experienced  in  selling  space  and 
lervicing  accounts  is  wanted  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  newspaper  in  an  eastern  eity  of 
800,000.  Give  complete  information, 
*fe,  experience,  draft  status,  references, 
etc.  Permanent  position  and  a  worth¬ 
while  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Box  27,  Editor  &  Publi-sher. 

ALL-AROUND  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
vanted  for  permanent  job  with  Southern 
dailies  having  combined  circulation  of 
over  35,000.  Must  be  able  to  take  full 
charge  of  varied  list  of  accounts.  Detail 
I  lialiflcstions,  etc.  Bex  21,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Help  Waufed 

Advertisiiif  (Coat’d) 


ADVERTISING  MAN  combination  local 
and  national,  good  steady  position  in 
far  western  fast  growing  town.  Men  with 
weakness  for  gambling  and  drinking  need 
not  a^ly.  Work  mostly  on  national 
and  office  routine.  Paper  10,000  cir- 
culation.  Box  30,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESBIAN  AND  SOLICI¬ 
TOR  for  daily  in  Northern  Pennsylvania 
City,  population  180,000.  Must  know 
newspaper  selling.  Good  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Give  complete  details  as 
to  experience,  draft  atatua,  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  54,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  progressive 
Newspaper.  Eastern  eity  of  over  150,000 
population.  Position  is  permanent  for 
man  with  creative  copy  snd  sales  ability. 
State  age,  draft  status,  expected  salary, 
telephone  number.  Box  47,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN. 
Experienced.  Permanent  position.  No 
Boom  City.  Good  living  snd  working 
conditions.  Write  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  Charlotte  Observer,  Charlotte, 
N.  O. _ 

THE  DAILY  ADVANCE,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C.,  has  opening  for  man  or  woman 
display  salesman.  Good  salary  plus 
commission  on  special  pages.  Deflnitely 
not  a  war  job.  Write  Lockwood  Phillips, 
Gen’l  Mgr. 


Help  Wanttd 

Adainistrative 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  MANA¬ 
GER  for  newspaper-owned  commercial 
plant  doing  forty  thousand  annual  busi¬ 
ness  in  Pacific  Northwest  City  of  20,000. 
Must  be  draft-exempt,  good  salesman, 
accurate  estimator,  capable  idea-man  and 
experienced  in  handling  labor.  Open 
Shop.  Permanent,  well-paying  for  right 
man.  Box  24,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MAN 
OR  WOMAN  WANTED 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  if  you  can  get 
rather  quick  results.  Two  papers — a  semi¬ 
weekly  in  nice  suburban  community,  and 
a  weekly  in  eastern  coal  and  factory 
town.  Contest  snd  insurance  artists  and 
such  please  do  not  answer.  But.  for 
regular  operator  with  ability  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  great  opportunity.  Immediate 
and  permanent.  Box  55,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Waatad 
Uitoriul 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  JOB  on  a  Metropolitan 
daily,  never  mind  this  ad.  If  you  want 
reporting  job,  lively  daily,  town  12,000 
for  at  least  a  year,  this  is  a  good  bet. 
Reply  Midland  Daily  News,  Midland, 
Michigan.  State  draft  status,  salary  ex- 
peetedf,  date  available,  references  inclnd- 
ing  last  place  work^,  experience  snd 
length  of  service  on  other  jobs. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  New  York  trade 
paper  in  graphic  arts  field.  Feature, 
rewrite  and  makeup.  Box  48,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE  for  long  estab¬ 
lished  Magaiine.  Position  calls  for  man 
of  mature  years  with  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  Personnel  and  office  manage¬ 
ment.  Box  38,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  police  and  city  hall  repor¬ 
ter.  Permanent  position.  Journal-News, 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  one  of  nation’s 
best  weeklies,  in  Detroit  suburban  resi¬ 
dential  city  of  12,000.  Excellent  train¬ 
ing  ground  for  man  who  wants  freedom 
of  expression;  one  full  time  assistant 
for  you.  Present  man  enters  Navy  in 
September;  position  open  Sept.  1.  Please 
give  details  in  answering;  experience, 
references,  starting  salary,  married 
status,  etc.  Write  to  George  R.  Averill, 
Birmingham  Eccentric;  Birmingham,  Mi¬ 
chigan. 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  TRADE  PAPER 

issuing  twice  a  week  wants  associate 
editor  to  handle  rewrite,  special  articles 
and  make-up.  Permanent  position. 
Prefer  one  with  some  knowledge  of  in¬ 
surance.  Must  have  some  newspaper, 
magaiine  or  trade  paper  experience. 
Write  giving  full  details  including;  Age, 
marital  and  draft  status;  education;  re¬ 
ligion  ;  experience  and  chronological  rec¬ 
ord  of  past  business  connections;  salary 
expected.  Send  recent  photo  and  samples 
of  published  writings  to  Fred  C.  Crowell. 
Jr.,  Editor,  The  Insurance  Field,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky. 


WANTED — sports  writer,  also  court  and 

feneral  assignment  reporter.  Small  daily. 
lox  28,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  energetic,  draft  exempt  for 
reporter  oa  small  Southern  Daily.  Va¬ 
cancy  September  fifteenth  mnst  be  able 
to  handle  all  types  of  news.  Laurel,  Miss. 
Leader  Call. 


Halp  Waatad 

_ Editorial  (&>at’d) _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  draft  exempt,  for  deak 
work  on  fast-growing  progressive  morn¬ 
ing  paper  in  southwest  eity  of  100,000 
with  extraordinary  poat-war  proapects. 
Five  day  week  and  ideal  working  condi¬ 
tion!.  Thia  job  offera  real  opportunity 
for  advancement  to  man  of  ability  leeking 
a  permanent  connection.  Reply  in  detail, 
enclosing  photo  and  citing  complete  em¬ 
ployment  record,  but  former  employera 
will  not  be  contacted  without  your  per¬ 
mission.  Box  1278,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Waatad 

_ Marfcaaical _ 

WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Duplex  Tubular  Press 
Operator  and  Stereotyper  on  one  of  the 
best  small  eity  papers  in  Ohio.  Non¬ 
union.  Good  working  conditions.  Not 
a  war  boom  town.  Eight  page,  minimum 
five  days  a  week,  ten  or  twelve  on  sixth 
day.  44  hour  week.  Wire  collect  your 
availability  and  salary  requirements.  The 
Herald,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

WANTED — TWO  COMPETENT  STEREO- 
TYPERS  either  union  or  non  union. 
Steady  work  in  mid-western  city  of 
middle  size.  Scale  $1.25  an  hour  with 
one  week’s  vacation  with  pay.  Box 
36.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Wanted 

Promotion 

PROMOTION  MANAGERS  wanted  for  prin- 
cipal  cities  for  NATIONAL  REPUBLI¬ 
CAN  REVIEW  (weekly):  for  both  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising.  $1  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  be  sold  in  blocks.  Apply  to 
THE  YOUNG  REPUBLICAN,  PORT¬ 
LAND,  Indiana. 


Sltaatlaai  Waatad 

Admuiatrativa 

RETAIL  OR  NATIONAL  Manager  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seven  years  executive  back¬ 
ground.  Draft  exempt.  Box  1250,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  who  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  dragging  a  wallowing  newspaper 
out  of  a  mire  of  red  ink  seeks  change. 
48.  Top  notch  references.  Prefer  South 
or  Southeast.  Box  18,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sltaatlaai  Waatad 

_ Adrartiait _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  deairea  position 
with  larger  new»aper.  ’Twelve  yeara  aue- 
eeaiful  record.  Present  advertising  man¬ 
ager  two  papera  25,000  eirenlation.  Gain 
in  lineage  1B42,  in  non-defense  town. 
Draft  exempt.  Available  for  interview. 
Salary  mnat  be  in  excels  $75.00  week. 
Prefer  Sonth  or  East.  Box  1261,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaher. _ 

DETAIL  MANAGER— 10  years  experience. 
Practical  printer,  knows  production.  De- 
■ires  change;  Draft  4-H.  Box  1251, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  OR  SALES- 
BIAN-COPYWRITER  20  years  successful 
newspaper  advertising  experience.  Ex¬ 
pert  on  layouts,  advertising  copy.  Good 
producer.  Aggressive,  dependable  worker. 
Draft  exempt.  Finest  references.  Box 
43,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  25  years,  daily, 
large  weekly,  retail  experience,  in  Sonth, 
Oeiitral  States.  Successful  record.  Ex¬ 
pert  on  layouts,  adv.  copy.  Aggressive 
hard  worker,  age  48.  Clean,  honest, 
dependable.  Finest  references.  Prefer 
town  5  to  30,000.  Box  44,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  nine  years  suc¬ 
cessful  record,  age  35,  draft  deferred, 
good  health.  Desire  position  with  large 
daily.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of 
classified.  Can  also  handle  display.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  19,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MOHAMMED  SEEKS  THE  MOUNTAIN 

Ad  inunager  or  staff  man.  Age  38.  mar¬ 
ried.  13  years  top  salesman  same  mid¬ 
west  newspaper.  Executive  ability, 
pleasing  personality,  top  references.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  25,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltaatlaai  Waatad 

_ Circolntioa _ 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  ability  de¬ 
sires  connection.  Morning-Evening.  Com¬ 
bination  newspapers.  Box  1224,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  ENERGETIC,  RESOURCE¬ 
FUL.  16  yrs.  Cire.  exp.  Age  34,  4  de¬ 
pendents,  3-A.  Available  immediately. 
Phil  Turner.  518  Ivy  St.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Thirty  yeara 
experience.  Excellent  record.  Family 
man.  Highest  references  character, 
ability  and  accomplishments.  Available 
immediately.  Box  34,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  departments  of  circnla- 
tion,  home  delivery  apecialist,  capable 
of  handling  any  problem,  auccestful  rec¬ 
ord  aa  executive.  A-1  ^ference.  Now 
Employed  (8  years  in  present  position). 
Box  1272,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioRi  Waatad 

Circulatioa  (Coat’d) 

CIRCULATION  MAN  available.  Experi¬ 
enced  sales,  home  deliver  distribution, 
bookkeeping,  auditing.  Best  of  refer- 

ences.  Box  1288,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
MR.  PUBUSHER;  Are  you  looking  for  a 
Circulation  Manager)  Now  employed 

aa  State  Circulation  Manager  large 

Southern  daily;  young,  draft  exempt. 
Thorough  knowledge  all  Circulation  prob¬ 
lems.  Have  record  of  building  circula¬ 
tion.  Prefer  North  Carolina,  South 
Osrolins  or  Virginia  paper.  Box  82, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltaatlaai  Waatad 

Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR  who  ean  handle  any  desk 
seeks  afternoon  paper  poeition.  Box 
1201,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEST  OPPER  gets  nationally  recognised 
feature  writer,  editor,  reporter,  pub¬ 
licity  director.  Draft  exempt.  Arthur 
O.  Patterson,  Y.M.C.A.,  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota. _ 

EDITOR- WRITER.  ’Twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  editor,  bureau  head, 
staff  organiser,  editorial  writer  and  maga¬ 
zine  writer.  Successful,  versatile.  Now 
employed  by  a  foremost  daily.  Seeks  an 
interesting  proposition  at  $7,000.  Box 
1295,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

POTLICITY,  EDITORIAL  —  Experienced 
important  public  relations,  direction 
newspapers,  periodicals,  features,  radio. 
Box  1286,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
available.  Recently  originated  idea  lead- 
ing  to  92  psge  special  edition.  ’Twice 
cited  by  publishers  association  and  win- 
j  Headliners  (^nb  of  American 
f’y®™-  New  Government  service  special¬ 
ist.  Consider  only  editor,  managing  edi- 
£1.  »**ist«nt  pnblisher  post.  Box 
35,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR— ^esk,  feature,  promotion  expert- 
6nc0.  Honorabl6  dHchftrge  Army.  Any* 
where  on  right  job.  Box  20,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERI^CED  EDITOR,  reporter,  tele- 
graph  features,  beads,  make-up,  rewrite. 
Draft  deferred.  Last  post  city  editor; 

14,000.  Work  anywhere.  Box 
39,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR  ■  REPOBTER  ■  PHOTOORAPWTrp. 
I  VO  been  all  these  and  an  ad  man  too. 
Can  anyone  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  use  me.  Box  42,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

GIRL  JOURNALISM  ORADUA’TB,  state 
university,  desires  reporter’s  job  on  eity 
daily-  Available  now.  Box  22.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

NaiWSMAN  with  sound  background  of  gen- 
oral  experience  seeks  change.  Prefers 
desk  position  in  South.  Draft  deferrsd, 
never  unemployed.  Often  on  radio.  Box 
1298,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER,  rewrite  position  on  daily  or 
weekly  by  young  lady,  college  graduate. 
Well-trained  in  all  aspects  of  newspaper 
making.  Willing  to  work  anywhere. 
Excellent  references.  Box  15,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  employed,  seeks 
connection  with  daily,  50,000  or  more. 
Married,  family,  28,  draft  deferred. 
Jouraalism  grad,  knows  telegraph  aho. 
Radio  experience.  $60  minimum.  Prefer 
midwest.  Eight  years  experience.  Box 
41,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOBIAN  WRITOE  AND  JOU^ 
NALIST,  college  graduate,  fluent  English 
wished  position  as  editorial  assistant, 
research  worker,  copy  writer.  Box  63. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatiaas  Waatad 
_  _ ModLoical 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  pressman  avail¬ 
able.  Deairea  steady  day  position,  not 
war  fill-in  or  combination  work.  Will 
come  at  once.  Married,  age  49  actiye, 
sober.  Wide  experienca.  References. 
Box  1231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  ETECUTTVT. .  MX!. 
CHANICAL  Superintendent;  broad  ex¬ 
perience;  sncces.sfnl  record;  draft  ex- 
empt.  Box  23,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  POREMANT  SUPER¬ 
IN ’PENDENT,  thoroughly  understand 
management,  operation  of  composing 
room,  other  mechanical  departments, 
capable  handling  personnel,  labor  nego- 
tiations.  Box  31,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPEEIN- 
TENDENT  available.  Press  Room  execu¬ 
tive  of  wide  experience,  producing  best 
of  results,  excellent  references.  Box 
50,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Sitaotiaaa  Waatad 

PLotofrapher 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHE^^aS  years  ex¬ 
perience;  over-age  Am^  diicharged. 
State  salary.  Box  33,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  employed  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  for  duration  seeks  permanent 
position  with  future.  Married,  draft  re¬ 
jected  recently.  Will  work  anywhere. 
Experienced,  spot-news,  feature,  pub- 
Box  40,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
lieity  and  society  pix.  Moderate  lalsry. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

A  NEW  TRY  by  the  leftish  liberal 
folk  to  blast  the  reputation  of  daily 
newspapers  appears  in  a  New  Republic 
article  Aug.  2,  signed 
A  New  hy  J.  Z.  Lurie  and 

"Lefty"  Smeor  ««tiUed 

Scandal  in  News- 

Cempoige  print.”  Mr.  Lurie, 

according  to  the  New 
Republic,  is  on  the  New  York  staff  of 
United  Service  Organizations,  and 
Mr.  Hyman  is  said  to  be  a  member 
of  the  New  Yorker  staff.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  display  more  zeal  for 
minting  mordant  phrases  than  for 
seeking  the  elusive  fact,  find  “three 
villains  in  the  piece”: 

“Newspapers  themselves,  which 

have  taken  advantage  of  their  highly 
favored  position  in  being  the  only  big 
business  whidi  can  also  trick  itself 
out  in  sheep’s  clothing  and  pretend 
to  be  public  opinion;  the  big  Canadian 
pulp  sellers,  who  have  been  just  as 
short-sighted  as  the  newspapers  and 
probably  even  greedier;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Congressmen,  ^e  kind  who 
would  turn  the  multiplication  table 
against  Roosevelt  if  they  knew  it  past 
three  times  three,  and  who  had  the 
added  pleasure  in  this  case  of  being 
able  to  respond  to  their  master’s  voice 
with  something  more  than  alacrity.” 

Their  case  is  b£tsed  upon  an  entirely 
false  premise,  namely  that  the  WPB 
Order  L-240,  issued  last  Jan.  1,  “re¬ 
stricted  new^pers  to  100%  of  their 
newsprint  use  of  1941,  which  would 
have  been  a  cut  of  about  10%  of  1942 
figures.”  Granted  that  the  order  was 
worded  in  lawyer  language,  it  was 
meant  and  administered  from  the 
start  as  allowing  newspapers  sufficient 
tonnage  to  print  the  equivalent  of 
their  net  paid  circulation  for  the  same 
period  in  1941 — which  meant  a  cut  of 
10%  from  1941  and  not  1942  tonnage. 

They  declare  that  the  vast  majority 
of  newspapers  have  been  chiseling  on 
new^int  conservation;  ignoring  vol¬ 
untary  cooperation;  flatly  disobey¬ 
ing  WPB  orders,  striking  out  at  every 
other  user  of  i>aper  to  obtain  their 
own  immunity,  and  in  general  behav¬ 
ing  like  bad  anti-social  boys  and  run¬ 
ning  the  situation  into  a  very  serious 
mess. 

’The  article  grudgingly  intimates 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  “has  been 
hammering  at  the  problem  almost 
weekly.”  It  also  credits  the  National 
Editorial  Association  with  calling 
upon  its  membership  of  weekly  and 
small  daily  papers  to  do  more  than  the 
WPB  order  required.  Not  a  word  is 
said  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  compliance  with  the  order;  on 
the  other  hand,  all  of  the  ANPA 
objective  efforts  to  give  its  member¬ 
ship  a  true  picture,  based  on  latest 
available  information,  are  slanted  to 
give  the  reader  the  idea  that  possibly 
the  ANPA  had  its  tongue  in  cheek 
when  doing  so.  A  similar  attitude  is 
evident  toward  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Comittee  of  the  WPB — 
although  in  a  quarter  century  of 
watching  newspaper  publishers  in 
action,  this  writer  has  never  seen  a 
body  more. conscientious  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  national  duty,  even  when 
it  went  counter  to  personal  ends. 

*  *  « 

THERE  IS  NO  “scandal  in  newsprint,” 
of  course.  As  one  who  has  watched 
the  whole  story  since  its  genesis  last 
fall,  without  being  a 
Miftakes,  Party  to  any  deci- 
ta*  Na  sions  of  the  Advisory 
_  .  .  Committee  or  of  the 

CreoksdRcss  wPB,  we  can  say 
that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  newspapers 


and  of  the  Canadian  paper  makers 
have  acted  with  candor  and  honorable 
intentiems,  so  far  as  allotment  of  ton¬ 
nage  to  American  newspapers  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

R.  L.  Weldon,  who  served  as  News¬ 
print  Administrator  of  Canada  until 
ill  health  compelled  his  retirement  in 
June,  gave  the  newspaper  people  the 
best  information  he  had  on  every  occa¬ 
sion.  Last  December,  he  told  them 
that  there  was  a  prospective  shortage 
of  pulpwood,  due  to  a  short  cut  and 
new  wartime  demands.  Two  months 
later,  he  was  informed  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  industry  that  the  outlook  was 
more  optimistic  than  had  been  fore¬ 
cast,  sufficiently  so  to  permit  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  second  10%  cut  in  con¬ 
sumption  which  had  been  ordered  by 
WPB  for  the  second  quarter. 

Hough  this  recite  was  coupled 
with  the  warning  that  a  new  cut 
might  be  imposed  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  Editor  &  Publisher  declared  in 
February  that  the  December  show¬ 
ing  was  more  convincing  than  the 
later  and  rosier  report  We  were 
right,  for  the  improvement  in  Canadi¬ 
an  wood  prospects  was  transitory  and 
should  have  been  so  regarded  by  all 
concerned.  We  openly  and  emphatic¬ 
ally  disagreed  with  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  looked  upon  newsprint 
restrictions  as  a  means  of  limiting 
press  freedom  and  we  said  that  the 
question  was  far  too  important  to  be 
used  as  a  political  football. 

Meanwhile,  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  were  gaining  new  readers.  So 
were  scores  oi  other  newspapers  in 
non-metropolitan  areas  where  war 
industries  were  operating.  Far  from 
“chiseling”  on  newsprint  economy, 
newspapers  in  these  and  other  cities 
voluntarily  cut  off  profitable  circula¬ 
tion  in  outlying  regions,  reduced  re¬ 
turns  to  the  minimum,  omitted  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  number  of  newspapers 
which  appealed  for  additional  tonnage 
is  a  small  minority  of  the  number 
published,  and  the  largest  beneficiary 
has  been,  naturally,  the  Chicago  Sun; 
started  in  December,  1941,  which  is 
named  by  Messrs.  Lurie  and  Hyman 
as  one  newspaper  which  was  “hit 
harder  than  average”  fay  the  order. 
The  Chicago  Sun,  regardless  of  its 
politics,  had  to  receive  special  consid¬ 
eration  under  the  circumstances,  and 
it  did.  So  did  a  few  others,  also  of 
various  politics,  when  conditions  war¬ 
ranted.  No  scandal  will  be  traced  to 
that  source.  And  in  the  months  to 
come,  fewer  and  fewer  special  appeals 
will  be  granted,  simply  because  the 
majority  of  newspapers  (indicted  by 
these  two  amateurs  as  “chiselers”) 
have  set  their  faces  sternly  against 
further  inroads  upon  a  limited  supply. 
•  *  • 

NEWSPAPERS,  and  incidentally.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  are  scolded  by 
these  omniscient  authors  for  aggres¬ 
sive  promotion  of  new 
Greater  advertising  sources  to 
Efforts  Are  replace  those  dried 
up  by  war  economy, 
story  rejninded  by 

„  them  that  Joseph 

Werner,  ousted  director  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Supply,  had  found  that  the 
country  could  stand  on  a  “bedrock 
Monomy”  a  60%  shrinkage  from  1939 
levels  of  newsprint  consumption.  Also 
paraded  before  us  is  the  nerveless 
ghost  of  the  petition  signed  by  Prof. 
Colston  Warne  and  200  other  educa¬ 
tors  for  the  restriction  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  wartime  measure.  And 
an  unnamed  British  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  is  quoted  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  “he  is  making  so  much 


money  with  eight  pages  that  he  never 
plans  to  return  to  the  pre-war  paper 
sizes. 

All  of  which  is  irrelevant  to  the 
main  issue  of  these  mischief-makers’ 
article.  ’They  set  out  to  prove  that 
newspapers  have  wilfully  disregarded 
the  WPB  economy  orders.  They  didn’t 
prove  it,  for  it  simply  cannot  be 
proved  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  have  tried  sincerely,  and  not 
cynically,  to  comply  with  the  order. 
■They  have  not  yet  done  enough,  and 
no  voice  has  been  louder  in  stating 
that  fact  than  that  of  this  publication. 
We  have  said,  and  we’ll  continue  to 
say,  that  the  economy  requirements 
must  be  faced  squarely. 

They  must  be  met,  or  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  won’t  be  in  business  a  year 
from  now — and  that  won’t  be  good  for 
anybody.  Despite  the  sneers  of  the 
New  Republic  contributors,  the  record 
of  newspapers  for  patriotic  service  is 
so  good  that  it  needs  no  further  ex¬ 
ploitation  here.  It  has  been  a  service 
that  only  newspapers  could  render, 
and  that  is  said  without  intent  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  intention  and  the  acts  of 
magazines  and  radio  broadcasting.  If 
newspapers  are  forced  to  suspend  for 
lack  of  paper,  a  vacuum  in  our  na¬ 
tional  and  local  life  will  be  created 
that  no  other  medium  can  fill. 

«  «  • 

THE  ARGUMENT  of  these  two  writ¬ 
ers  that  the  newsprint  story  has 
not  been  told  to  the  public  is  so 
absurd  that  it  needs 
Supply  rebuttal.  The  very 

A  j  n  J  mechanics  by  which 

And  Demand  have 

— Britffy  striven  to  save  paper 

have  been  signals  to 
observant  readers  that  Wcir  had  made 
its  mark  on  the  press.  The  reports 
of  the  Newspaper  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  orders  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  have  been  published  in 
every  important  newspaper.  There 
has  been  not  the  slightest  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper  fraternity  to 
keep  the  story  from  the  public  eye. 

Within  newspaper  ranks,  no  sub¬ 
ject  has  received  more  discussion  than 
this  one.  The  conversations  that  this 
writer  has  had  with  newspaper  people 
on  newsprint  during  the  past  seven 
months  can  be  numbered  in  the  hun¬ 
dred,  and,  without  exception,  they  re¬ 
flected  the  wish  of  responsible  execu¬ 
tives  to  comply  with  the  WPB  orders 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  and  un¬ 
der  circumstances  that  have  often 
made  compliance  difficult. 

The  best  minds  in  the  newspaper 
business  today  are  being  applied  to 
making  the  short  supply  of  paper  go 
all  the  way  around  so  that  no  news¬ 
paper  will  be  forced  to  quit  for  lack 
of  its  basic  raw  material.  Reliable  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  there  will  be 
available  from  Canadian,  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  U.  S.  mills  a  total  of  867,000 
tons  for  the  third  quarter,  and  868,000 
tons  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1943 — a 
total  supply  for  the  rest  of  the  year  of 
1,735,000  tons. 

Against  that  tonnage,  there  is  an 
estimated  demand  of  794,000  tons  for 
the  third  quarter  and  937,000  tons  for 
the  fourth  quarter — based  on  a  reduc¬ 


tion  of  15%  from  the  tonnage  used  fot 
printing  net  paid  circulation  in  194j 
This  is  a  tot^  of  1,731,000  tons.  The 
estimated  surplus  for  the  third  quar. 
ter  is  73,0(X)  tons,  and  the  estimated 
deficit  for  the  fourth  quarter  is  69,000 
tons — a  net  surplus  for  the  year  oJ 
4,000  tons. 

That  presupposes  that  there  will  be 
practically  no  additional  tonnage 
granted  on  appeals,  which  ran  to 
about  57,000  tons  in  the  first  quarter 
and  49,000  tons  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1943 — including  special  allotments 
to  newspapers  like  the  Chicago  Sun 
which  had  no  1941  record. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  calcula- 
tions  that,  with  a  15%  tonnage  reduc¬ 
tion  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  onlj' 
reservoir  from  which  paper  can  be 
drawn  for  appeals  is  the  apparent 
surplus  of  4,000  tons. 

TTiose  figures  were  put  together  by 
a  man  who  has  no  axe  of  his  own  te 
grind.  Editor  &  Publisher  believes 
that  they  are  substantially  accunte; 
also  that  they  mirror  a  situation  ol 
self-evident  gravity.  The  difficultia 
of  cutting  10%  from  1941  production 
were  great;  the  task  of  cutting 
W’ill  certainly  be  no  easier — but  the 
figures  quoted  make  it  evident  tha; 
a  15%  cut  must  be  accomplished  with- 
out  delay — or  else,  and  appeals  should 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  alternative  is  grim.  It  is  allo¬ 
cation  of  tonnage  by  Washington,  »d 
nobody  wants  that  But  despite  the 
universal  aversion  to  the  idea,  it  will 
have  to  be  adopted  unless  the  15%  re¬ 
duction  contemplated  by  the  WPB 
order  is  realized.  Plans  for  inentt- 
ing  the  pulpwood  supply  are  now  in 
the  works,  but  they  can’t  relieve  this 
year’s  shortage  appreciably.  That  can 
only  be  helped  by  saving  paper  now. 
immediately,  and  with  a  clear  eye  oti 
the  realities  of  the  paper  situati^ 

SULZBERGER  RETURNS 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publishei 
of  the  New  York  Tinnea,  returned  July 
30  from  a  Red  Cross  mission  that  tool 
him  to  Moscow,  it  was  announced  Aug 
1.  This  weak  he  was  in  Washingto!: 
to  make  an  official  report  on  the  r- 
suits  of  his  trip.  James  B, 
the  publisher’s  assistant,  who  left  wit)' 
him  on  June  10,  return^  to  the  U.  S 
at  the  same  time  by  airplane  via  Lon¬ 
don,  The  New  York  Times  pu’olishe: 
said  the  morale  of  the  English  people 
had  Improved  tremendously  since 
visited  England  in  August  ant 
September  of  1942.  The  magnitude  c 
the  air  offensive  from  England  and  thi 
land  battles  by  the  Rusians  impresses 
him,  he  said. 

DROP  OWI  CUP  SHEET 

Washington,  Aug.  4 — The  press  clij 
sheet  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa 
tion  has  suspended  because  of  finac 
cial  difficulties.  A  daily  publicatioi 
grouping  announcements  from  man; 
agencies,  it  was  launched  about  ote 
month  ago.  The  final  edition  tod-- 
explained:  “Some  of  the  agencif 
whose  releases  have  been  distribuR^ 
through  the  clip  sheet  feel  they  r 
unable  to  pay  pro  rata  costs  and 
Office  of  War  Information  has  r. 
funds  to  defray  the  entire  cost” 


Answers  to  Questions,  by  Frederic  j 

J.  Haskin,  has  an  appeal  for  eve^  sMe- 

member  of  the  family.  The_  basic 
reason  for  getting  out  a  news- 
paper  is  to  give  information  to  the 

subscriber.  A  paper  that  is  informative  is  on  solid  ground. 

Haskin  Service  informs  the  reader  in  several  different  ways — by  direct 
letter,  by  botiklets  and  by  printing  selected  paragraphs  in  the  paper. 
Write  to  VC'ashington  for  the  price  and  plan  for  your  paper. 

The  Boston  Traveler  (218,960  E),  largest  evenmg  circulatian 
V  in  New  England,  has  renewed  this  service.  ^ 


PBUTTED  IN  U.  3.  A. 


iMONSANTO 

Chemicais 


^  ^^DustRY... WHICH 


*'C**  roll  KXCKLLCMCft— Th*  ArmT-N>v7 
‘  K"  burt««  With  two  Mtiirn.  "repretwiilinc 
fiiiion  by  tb*  Army  and  the  Navy  of  eepecMiry 
meritoriout  production  of  war  materiaia"  over 
a  two-year  period,  flietover  Monaaato'eetaeu- 
liva  offtcea  in  Ht.  Louia  and  over  Mooaanio 
piaota  at  AnaMtoo,  Ala.,  and  Monaanto.  Taan. 
The  Army-Navy  rrr^uction  Award  abo  haa 
.•eea  won  by  five  Af onaanto  planta  at  flt.  Louia. 
Ma.  Monaanto.  JLL,  Karnack.  Teaaa.  and 
dpriocfial^  Maa^ 


Marla#  poncho,  uaed  her#  aa  a  tent 
and  alao  worn  aa  a  rain  cap#,  la 
mad#  water  reaiatant  by  rubbev 
Ilk#  Safles,  th#  Alonaanto  Plaalie 
that  oae#  went  Into  An#  quality 
aafety  claBa  Poncho  la  camouflaced 
on  on#  aid#  to  blend  Into  junci# 
greenery,  on  th#  other  aid#  to  match 
beach  and  deaert  edoring. 


That?  Oh,  that’s  the  photographer’s  quick 
way  of  saying  that  even  out  here  in  the 
steaming  jungle  swamps,  Army  and  Navy 
health  engineers  are  on  the  job  to  keep 
your  drinking  water  as  safe  as  if  the  tap 
from  your  family  kitchen  stood  just  out¬ 
side  your  tent. 

Long  before  you  started  overseas,  these 
sanitary  engineers  and  chemists  of  our 
armed  services  tackled  this  job.  They 
knew  a  drop  of  untreated  water  from  a 
South  Pacific  jungle  swamp,  a  tepid  desert 
pool  or  a  polluted  Kuropean  stream  could 
be  deadly  as  a  bullet. 
Yet,  they  could  not  ship 
all  the  pure  water  you’d 
need,  half  around  the 
world. 

Instead,  the  Army  and 
Navy  drew  on  the  years 
of  public  health  experi¬ 
ence  and  research  of  the 
water  engineers  and 


chemists  of  .America  .  .  .  and  developed 
portable  plants  for  chemical  purification 
and  scientific  filtration  of  whatever  water 
supplies  you’d  find. 

These  mobile  units — miniatures  of  the 
scientific  water  treatment  plant  in  your 
own  home  town — travel  with  you  right 
to  the  battle  fronts  to  pump,  filter  and 
chemically  purify  your  drinking  water. 

That's  one  reason  why  you  and  your 
companions  are  the  world’s  healthiest 
soldiers.  Another  reason,  too,  why  .Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  sanitation,  now  being 
carried  by  you  around  the  globe,  will 
mean  a  healthier,  better  world  tomor¬ 
row.  Monsanto  Chemical  Company, 
St.  Louis. 

HOW  MONSANTO  SERVES  —  Sixteen  Monsanto 
Chemicals  help  make  America's  drinking:  water  the 
safest  in  the  world.  These  chemicals  are  used  for 
sterilization,  coagulation,  softening,  removal  of 
taste,  odor  and  color,  and  as  correctives.  Induded 
among  them  arc  ammonia,  caustic  soda,  chlorine, 
Ferhsul,  filter  alum,  sodium  aluminate,  scnlium 
bisulfite,  sodium  sulfate  (anhydrous),  sulfuric  acid. 


According  to  rogittrationsForWar  Ration 
Book  No.  i,  ALBUQUERQUE  it  on* 
of  only  18  citiot  of  ovor  25,000  popu¬ 
lation  in  th«  U.  S.  showing  20%  or 
mor*  incroat*  sine*  1940.  City  Zon* 
population  in  1940  was  51,812;  now. 
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